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Teachers report “hetter results” with 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty” desk 


Teachers find their tasks easier and 
more gratifying when their pupils 
are relieved of bodily and visual 
stresses and strains through use of 
the American Universal ‘‘Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436). It is the 
only desk with 3 desk-top posi- 
tions: 20° slope for greatest ease 
and visual efficiency in reading, 
writing and drawing; conven- 
tional 10° slope; and level position, 
best for manipulative tasks and 
group discussions. Exclusive, too, 
is the automatic fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment, for easy focal adjust- 
ment to all desk-top work. The 
seat also swivels 45° either way, 
reducing body twist for right or 
left hand and eye preferences, and 


facilitating ingress and egress. 


- —N 
a FREE BOOKLETS: 
; et "Education Grows" and "The 
a 4 Co-ordinated Classroom” —two 
By informative works on recent 
= educational developments. 














fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment; top at 20° 


American Universal Adjustable Table 
No. 132 and Envoy Chairs No. 368 


Handsome, durable, all-purpose table with 


sturdy, steel, adjustable-height standards. 
Ideal set for classrooms, dormitories, 
libraries. offices, dining rooms. Combines 
durability, beauty, convenience at moder- 
ate price. Sizes for kindergarten, elemen- 


tary and high schools. 








: Athletic Goods 





Wide experience 
makes our 
service helpful 


Use it! 


The prompt, courteous, well-in- 
formed service of our staff will 
prove a satisfying, time-saving 
aid in making the most practical 
selections for all your school 
needs. Our warehouse stocks 
are large, insuring prompt ship- 
ments. Send for your free copy 
of our complete catalog. 


A" printed showrdom” 
of all school needs 
—our easy-reference 
catalog. 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 

Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 


Art Materials 
Flags 





| 











AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The most beautiful and prac- 
tical of full-upholstered audi- 
torium chairs. Bodiform 
provides the utmost in com- 
fort, durability, acoustical 
benefit. Also available with 
folding tablet-arm. 








chneican Seating Company 


IGTH AT HAMILTON, PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
ROOM GOI_-212 OLIVER AVE.. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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State College 




















Summer Sessions—1953 


Inter-Session 
June 9 to June 26 


Main Summer Session 


June 29 to August 8 


Post-Session 
August 10 to August 28 





More than 600 academic, professional, and vocational courses included in total offer- 
ings. One to 12 weeks of study 


Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers 
Educational Television Workshop 

Health Education Workshop 

Institute on World Affairs and International Cooperation 
Reading and Speech and Hearing Conference 


Seminar on the Teaching of the Natural Sciences, with Special Relation to Religious 
Concepts 


Superintendents and Principals Conference 
Workshop in Economic Education 

Workshop in Elementary and Secondary Education 
Workshop for Nursery School Teachers 


Extensive program of indoor and outdoor extracurricular activities, including Summer 
Artists Series. 


Fees and living expenses moderate 


Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 


for further information and catalogues address: 





Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102-B Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 
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Choosing a Car - or a Crutch? 


ILL YOU BUY THAT CAR for which you saved all year? 

Or will a fall on the stairs, a reckless motorist, or a long bout 
of sickness shatter your dreams and leave you paying for crutches 
and doctor bills instead? Not even the wisest of us can forsee to- 
morrow. That’s why the wisest are the first to prepare... 


ARS, HOMES, NEW CLOTHES, VACATIONS—these are a 

few teachers’ dreams which Educators claim payments everyday 
help to make realities. Educators Group and Individual Income 
Protection Policies pay you for as long as 5 years when you're dis- 
abled by accidents, up to 2 years 
for sickness. (During the school 
year house confinement isn't 
necessary to receive full bene- 
fits.) You're covered during all 
authorized absences, maternity 
leaves, Sabbatical leaves and 
summer vacations. Hospital- 
surgical benefits are available; 
no physical examination is nec- 
essary. With the consent of 
your school administration, 
premiums may be paid on a 
convenient Payroll Deduction 
Plan. For full information mail 
the coupon today! 

















ONLY 6 WEEKS 


after joining Educators 
Mrs. U-—— underwent 
an appendectomy and a 
hysterectomy. She was 


paid $424.57. 












* Actual case from our files. 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 


Educators Bookmark-Magnifier and complete information 
about your various Accident and Sickness Policies [] 


Bdicctors> Marcdkowe Hospital Policies [] Have Representative call [] 
plastic Bookmark-Magni- 
fier, Mail the coupon 
for yours — TODAY! 





Without obligation, please send me—free of charge—an & 


The March Cover 


Our cover for March features Na- 
than C. Schaeffer. Doctor Schaeffer, as 
State Superintendent, served for the 
longest period of any of our long line 
of distinguished leaders in that office. 
Beginning his term as State Superin- 
tendent in 1893, he continued until 
1919, a span of 26 years. 

Doctor Schaeffer was above every- 
thing else a Pennsylvanian. He was 
born in Berks County. He was trained 
for the ministry of the Reformed 


| Church. He attended three European 
| universities. His educational service 
| included teaching in the common 


schools and continuous advancement 
to the principalship of the Keystone 
State Normal School, Kutztown. 

He was President of the PSEA in 
1883 and of the National Education 
Association in 1905. He appeared on 
the programs of the NEA at 22 differ- 
ent meetings from 1887 to 1915. He 
gave unique educational leadership to 
Pennsylvania in his position as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. By 
reason of this position his contacts 
were many and many came to him for 
help on educational problems. 

Friends of Doctor Schaeffer in 1928 


| created a Memorial Fund to provide a 
| $500 scholarship each year for a year 


of advanced study in education. 

His ability to convey in a few sim- 
ple words or a paragraph of a dozen 
simple sentences a clear statement of 


| his position and beliefs has rarely been 


equaled. Indeed, the simplicity of his 
thinking and the unequivocal phrasing 


| of his statements are both convincing 


and refreshing. 

Many of the readers of the JOURNAL 
will remember Doctor Schaeffer per- 
sonally. To them it is not necessary to 
recall the simple, firm, tolerant, friend- 
ly Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

The messages which he left to us 


| culled from his written reports and his 


addresses as they appear in the feature 
article will be reread with fond re- 
membrances by those who knew him 
and will be a challenge to educational 
thinking and action of those who first 


| make his acquaintance through this 


issue of the JoURNAL. 
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to these services 





Among the many valuable free 
services to teachers which are 
offered by Binney & Smith Co. 


The Art Educationist 


Presenting art activities and 
analyses from the point of 
view of progressive art edu- 


cation. 


For information write Dept. ST 


GINNEY & SMITK 70. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are 
R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; Joseph P. Scellato; 
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Norman E. Staats; Thomas J. Thomas 
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In This Issue 


& The feature article this issue con- 
tains excerpts from the educational 
philosophy of Nathan C. Schaeffer. 
This many-sided man “could discuss 
all topics fluently and exhaustively and 
withal persuasively.” His sound edu- 
cational doctrine will interest readers 


now just as it did in the days when his | 


addresses and reports were printed. 


& Steps education can take toward 
“peace on earth” are the topic of the 
address of Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell. 
The NEA President describes the in- 
ternational activities in which her or- 
ganization is participating. 

P During this legislative year, our 
thoughts turn to Pennsylvania’s educa- 
tional score. David H. Stewart, Dor- 
mont, treats this subject pointedly and 
exhaustively. 

& From the cuff of another educa- 
tional philosopher, Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, our President in 1952, we have 
the teachers’ challenge in 1953. 

B® Take a few minutes time at the 
beginning or end of a busy day and 
fill in the personal inventory Miriam 
Cokely has prepared for teachers. 


> It is important that our members 


follow carefully the work of the 1953 


| General Assembly. See the story of its 


first weeks of work and the personnel 
of the Education Committees in the 
Educational Interests section. Read 
the Education Bulletin for weekly re- 
ports. 

& Spring and summer meetings and 
educational tours are announced in the 
Keep Posted section of this issue. 

& The 1953 Executive Council and 
Legislative Committee have started 
work as indicated by the minutes of 


| the first meetings of these groups un- 


Marcaret E. HASSLER 


| Mrs. Fannie D. KITTINGER 


der Association Activities. The Local 


Penns Valley 











YOUR 
PEN NS Y LV AN ES 


Coming soon! A usable, flexible in- 
termediate-grades history of the Com- 
monwealth. A complete text, delight- 
fully illustrated. Wallower-Stevens- 
Brebner, 1953. 


4-5-6th-grade State History 








Publishes 








THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STORY 


A complete State history, successfully 
hundreds of Pennsylvania 
high shools! In a new edition to mect 
Fortenbaugh- 


used in 


1953 school needs. 
‘Tarman, 1953. 


9th-grade State History 








School Books 








PENNSYLVANIA 
LAN 2S CA FES 
A lucid geography story of our home 
State. 106 striking photos, 41 maps 
and charts. State is shown as 10 dis- 


tinct regions. Murphy-Murphy, 1952. 


8-9th-grade State Geography 











in Pennsylvania 


Branch Committee and Commission on | 


Professional Ethics have also planned 
their year’s work. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 


400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 

EucENE P. BERTIN 

Assistant Executive Secretary 
A. CLair Moser Director of Research 
RayMonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
Frep P. Hare, Jr. Public Relations 
Lewis F, ADLER 
M. EuizasetH MattHews' Associate Editor 
Administrative Assistant 
Secretary 








Attorney | 








Do you need Pennsylvania supple- 


mentary materials? Try these: 
Pennsylvania Pioneers 
Pennsylvania Leaders 
Know Pennsylvania 


Basic Constitutions 








for Pennsylvanians 








PENNS VALLEY 
PUBLISHER'S, TNC. 
STATE GOLLEGE, ‘PA. 
MORE NEW TITLES COMING! 


1953 Catalog on Request 
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This spray gun on wheels guards lives by coat- 
ing mine walls, roofs and floors with pulverized 
limestone. Neither explosions nor fires can feed 
on coal dust so diluted, 









Giant lungs—like this one—are on duty around 
the clock. They breathe fresh air into the mine 
and expel dangerous gases. For every ton of coal 


y removed, millions of cubic feet of fresh air 









are blown in. 



























Coal leads all industries in safety advance- 
ment—no other American industry can match 
coal mining’s safety improvement record. Ton for 
ton, coal mining is twice as safe today as it was 
only ten years ago...5 times as safe as 40 years ago. 


This safety record is no accident—the coal in- 
i dustry has long conducted a vigorous search for 

ever better safety devices and methods. Thus, 
today, modern mechanical devices combat such 
hazards as fires, explosions and dangerous gases. 
In one year alone, 60 million dollars has been 
spent on such mechanical lifeguards—and in edu- 
cating personnel. Education is vital to safety. The 
great bulk of coal-mining accidents are the result er 
of human error. Therefore, every educational de-  cassessl oe ot 2 A i ae ee 
vice is used by the coal industry to teach safety on 
the job and to preach it at regular meetings held 
with mine foremen. 
























Safety standards continue to climb—over the ne a EER eNENeD enenenMneT as 

| years, the bituminous coal industry has raised the “THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- Jj 

standards of mine safety higher and higher. And i room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 4 

in the years to come, management is determined i twatlons and simple diclegue how « echeclbey 
: fe) ; learns from the genie the magic of coal. 

to raise safety standards even higher, through I For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this ! 

both research and safety education. | coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational l 

I Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. I 

{ (PLEASE PRINT) | 

si I Name i 

» I 

BITUMINOUS & COAL fs. ! 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE I City Zone__State I 

A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION t a ! 

j_ Position or grade I 

Washington 5, D. C. Ja oe 
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WE GIVE YOU SIX 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 
continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 
1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in 
which every character “comes to life.” 


2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and 
clear-cut lessons on word meanings and word usage. 

3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for be- 
ginners. 

4. It provides for individual differences through the use of sep- 
arate teaching plans for superior, average, and immature 
groups. 

5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 

6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as 
Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sen- 
tence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary Word Cards; In- 
tegrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 











Seribners orrer you 


a new four-year program of mathematics 
for the high schools 


FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS 


Combining ALGEBRA, ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, TRIGONOMETRY 


Courses One, Two, *Three, *Four for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


by William A. Gager, Franklin W. Kokomoor, Carl N. Shuster 
Mildred H. Mahood, Charlotte Carlton and Lilla Lyle 


* In preparation—will be published soon 


This new series is designed to provide an integrated program of mathe- 
matics for all high school students. Combining the best features of se- 
quential mathematics with producer and consumer mathematics, this 
continuous, closely integrated four-year course for today’s varied student 
population utilizes mathematical problems that occur in everyday life. 
FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS provides effective training in mathe- 


matics for successful everyday living as well as for future professional 


needs. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 















NEWENGLAND 


This Summer! 


Historic New England has 
everything for your most e 
delightful of all vacations. And 
your fast, carefree way to have 
more hours in New England 
is to fly to it via NORTHEAST 
AIRLINES. Frequent flights 
daily from New York to 34 key 
New England spots. Plan now 
to make your 1953 vacation 
a New England vacation. And 
plan to arrive rested, relaxed, 
hours sooner by New England’s 
own great airline. 


@ RESERVATIONS: Phone or 
write your Travel Agent or 
phone or write us at Logan 
Airport, East Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


@ HALF-FARE Family Rates 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday. j 


Northeast 


Airlines | 


FIRST IN NEW ENGLAND SKIES [| \ 
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THE SOCIETY FOR — EDUCATION 
...34 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP AND EXPERIENCE 


Through the years SVE . . . The Society For Visual Education 

. .. has meant much to educators all over the world. 

Today, the SVE name is your assurance of quality and authenticity 
which is unmatched in the field of audio-visual instruction. 














e Producer of more than 1,000 
Educational Filmstrips, Slide- 
sets and Slides! 


With this significant background of leadership in a highly 
specialized field, it is only natural that the Dealers who represent e Creator of the internationally 
famous Instructor, School 
Master and Skyline projectors! 


SVE are the finest professional audio-visual experts in 
d America. Call your SVE Dealer for filmstrips, slides, projectors, 
accessories, and professional aid in organizing 
or expanding your visual aid program. 








Kurtz Brothers Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc. 
Fourth & Reed Sts. 918 Chestnut Street 
Clearfield, Pa. Philadelphia 17, Pa. 





8033 Bennett Street 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 
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72 Fifth Ave. 


New York 11, N. Y. 


THE GINN BASIC READERS 


DOORWAYS TO DISCOVERY Seventh- and eighth-graders can benefit 
WINDOWS ON THE WORLD from the same excellent reading and care- 


ful instruction in basic reading skills 
which have made the Ginn Basic Readers for grades 1-6 so successful. Work- 
books and Manuals are in preparation. 


HERZBERG-GUILD-HOOK-STEVENS 
BETTER ENGLISH, GRADES 7 - 8 - 9 


A new English series featuring a unique plan of organization. This series trains 
thoroughly in speaking, writing, reading and listening, and in correct grammar 
and usage. Workbooks and Manuals available. 


THE TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
YOUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD 


GINN AND Book 7 of the popular series that builds the framework of good citizenship. This 


text stresses the natural resources and trade of the world’s countries, and par- 


COMPANY ticularly emphasizes the United States. By Robert M. Glendinning 














Proudly W. Tbh | a 
HISTORY OF OUR UNITED STATES 


By RaLpo Corpier AND Epwarp B. RoBERT 


Just out! This beautiful new Cordier-Robert History is written for the junior-high-school student. 
Its authors utilize the power of clear-cut writing and the beauty of art masterpieces reproduced in 
full color to emphasize the achievements of our democracy. The student becomes conscious of our 
rich heritage from the past. But the accent is on our own obligations and privileges in a democracy. 


We are proud of the privilege of joining you in teaching the youth of our country that democracy 
is good and that our form of government should be respected and preserved. 


NEW VISUAL AIDS 
Project Relief Globe 16-Inch 
Project Relief Wall Maps—All Continents 
Chalk Board Wall Outline Maps—All Continents 
Ask our nearest representative to show you these new publications 


J. A. Garrison, 1027 North College St., Carlisle, Pa. - C. W. JEnnincs, 60 Prospect St., Attica, N. Y. 
EpouarD DE MERLIER—233 Oak Terrace, Mt. Penn, Reading, Pa. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
111 Eighth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Nathan C. Schaeffer— 


Educational Philosopher 


\ THE February issue of the JOURNAL appeared “100 
Years and the Department of Public Instruction” in our 
series of special articles during our 100th anniversary. 

The longest term of service of any of the State Superin- 
tendents was that of Nathan C. Schaeffer which extended 
from June 3, 1893, to March 15, 1919, a span of 26 years. 
During these 26 years as State Superintendent, Doctor 
Schaeffer, with J. P. McCaskey, edited the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. 

Following his death his associates in the Department, 
under the leadership of C. D. Koch,* the Deputy Superin- 
tendent, included in the report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction tributes to Doctor Schaeffer by out- 
standing education leaders and excerpts from his addresses 
and many of the annual reports. 


A Champion of Childhood and 
a Teacher of Teachers 


Eli M. Rapp, then superintendent of the schools in Berks 
County, concluded a brief tribute with these words—“A 
champion of childhood and a teacher of teachers.” 

Doctor Schaeffer’s devoted interest to childhood and 
education and his ability to convey his ideas through the 
written word in a simple and forceful statement cannot fail 
to impress one with his great influence on the development 
of our school system. 

Some one has said that Doctor Schaeffer perhaps has 
made a larger contribution in fundamental matters con- 
cerned with the development of our school system than any 
other State Superintendent. 

We present a few excerpts from his speeches and reports 
as they appeared in the 1919 report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction—TueE Epirors 

















The Statesman 


The politician looks forward to the 
next election, the statesman to the next 
generation. The statesman thinks of the 
future of the Commonwealth and of 
the Republic; hence there is no interest 
dearer to his heart than the education 
of the people. The mere politician is 
sometimes willing to reduce the appro- 
priation to schools so that more money 
may be set apart for purposes dearer 
to his heart; but public sentiment is 
rapidly advancing towards a_ public 
sentiment where a vote to reduce the 
appropriation to the public schools or 
any other act calculated to harm our 
school system, will mean political bur- 
ial—1897 


School Attendance 


The appointment of a truant officer 
to arrest all idle youths who are found 
in public places during school hours, 
would remedy many evils in our cities 
and towns. If a certificate of school at- 
tendance at day or night schools during 
three or four months in the preceding 
year were required to be filed with the 
employers of boys and girls under the 





* Doctor Koch recently wrote a book on 
the life of Doctor Schaeffer entitled “Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, Educational Philosopher.” It 
was published in 1951 by the Telegraph 
Press of Harrisburg. 
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age of fifteen, it would prevent an in- 
crease of illiteracy and serve to fit some 
wayward and neglectful young people 
for their future duties as citizens.— 


1894 


Training Teachers 

But the added year has its chief sig- 
nificance in the direction of the higher 
life. Broader scholarship and fuller 
training on the part of those who grad- 
uate from our State Normal Schools 
mean enriched instruction in our pub- 
lic schools. Teachers must know more 
than they are required to teach; other- 
wise they cannot point the way to the 
inviting fields which lie beyond the 
curriculum of the common school. They 
cannot create a taste for knowledge 
which they themselves have never 
tasted. Their pupils will not learn to 
appreciate the joys of the higher life if 
those who teach have not learned to 
think God’s thoughts as expressed in 
the Universe and to think the best 
thoughts of the best men as enshrined 
in literature and the humanities.—1900 


The Good Teacher 


A good teacher is worth his weight 
in gold. A poor teacher is too dear at 
any price. To employ an inferior teach- 
er for the sake of saving a few dollars 
is an inexcusable waste of resources, 
because it wastes the time, efforts, and 





brains of the children, than which 
there is nothing more valuable in the 
Commonwealth. No extravagance in 
the purchase of books, charts, maps, 
apparatus, and other appliances can 
make up for the loss inflicted upon the 
community by the employment of an 
inefficient teacher.—1896 


Supervision 

The fact that the majority of the 
pupils in our public schools never go 
to college makes the case so much 
stronger, for the briefer the period 
during which a boy can attend school, 
the more imperative is the need of so 
directing his talents and his opportu- 
nities. No stronger argument can be 
adduced for the employment of experts 
to supervise the work of instruction. 
Without skillful supervision there is 
continual danger that brain power will 
be wasted, that valuable time will be 
lost, and that the efforts of teachers 
and pupils will not be productive of the 
best results. The superintendent is 
often the only person who can see the 
end from the beginning, the attention 
of his subordinates being absorbed in 
the work of a particular grade. His 
advice should, therefore, be invaluable 
in the promotion of pupils and in the 
employment of teachers. 

His visits, which should be those of 
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a friend, not of a spy, require the 
highest skill and the greatest tact. A 
school may be a good school; yet if it 
never receives a visit from a good su- 
perintendent, it must suffer loss. If 
after the first visit the children on 
learning of his coming stay away from 
school, the presumption is against him. 
If his coming is hailed like sunshine 
on a cloudy day, if his presence is an 
inspiration to nobler aspirations and 
more earnest efforts, if he is at all 
times hailed as a welcome guest and a 
very help in the hour of perplexity, his 
influence will not depart with the fare- 
well at the door, his personality will 
have left a trace on the school and “a 
subtle fragrance as when sandalwood 
has lain for a while in paper, or rose- 
mary among clothes.”——1896 


Language and Literature 


Our oral language is molded by 
those with whom we associate; and 
our written language is shaped by the 
literature we read and study. From 
this law the children cannot escape: 
and more practice in the art of express- 
ing thought is needed in all the schools 
from the elementary grades to the col- 
lege and university. Moreover, pupils 
cannot express thoughts which they do 
not possess. Ability to think lies at the 
foundation of good work in compo- 


sition.— 1914. 


The English Language 


Today it must be apparent to every 
observer that English is destined in no 
long time to replace in the home, in 
the pulpit, and in daily intercourse, all 
the other languages and dialects of our 
cosmopolitan population. Our ideas of 
the home, of the school, of social life, 
of business, of government, of civil and 
religious liberty are essentially Anglo- 
Saxon; and the sooner all our people 
acquire and use the English language 
the better it will be for our children 
and our country. The English tongue is 
characterized by directness, simplicity 
of construction, and a vocabulary which 
enabled Shakespeare and Milton to ex- 
press their greatest thoughts and sub- 
limest conceptions.—1899 


The Right Use of Books 


The right use of books carries with 
it not only the power to interpret print 
and script as found in our libraries 
and newspapers, in books, accounts, 
and business correspondence, but also 
the power to use these in the communi- 
cation of one’s own thoughts. Books 
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enshrine the best thoughts of the race. 
Through books the individual has ac- 
cess to the noblest inspirations, the 
loftiest ideals, the most inspiring sen- 
timents, the holiest emotions, and the 
grandest purposes that ever stirred the 
heart and moved the will of man. 
Moreover, the right use of books serves 
to awaken the whole mental life and 
to stimulate the powers of the intellect 
into normal activity at every stage of 
development. 


Free Libraries 


When in the next century some his- 
torian shall give an account of the 
educational development of Pennsyl- 
vania, he will record it as a fact pass- 
ing strange and well nigh incapable of 
explanation that for more than three 
decades there stood upon our statute 
books a law preventing boards of direc- 
tors from appropriating any school 
funds to the purchase of books for a 
school library, except such works of a 
strictly professional character as shall 
be necessary for the improvement of 
the teachers. 

It reminds one of the university in 
New England whose authorities at one 
time passed a rule excluding all stu- 
dents below the sophomore class from 
the use of the college library. Such 
legislation should have been impossible 
in Pennsylvania where, prior to the 
Revolutionary war, more books were 
printed than in all the other colonies 
taken together. Too much praise cannot 
be given to the Sunday schools which 
sought to supply a felt want, even if 
the books purchased by their commit- 
tees were not always well selected. 





Fortunately a new era is beginning 
to dawn, both in library legislation 
and in the purchase of books for the 
children. The act of May 18th, 1893, 
provides for the purchase and furnish- 
ing of textbooks and supplies to the 
pupils free of cost. The act of June 
28th, 1895, empowers the directors to 
levy, for the purchase, improvement, 
and maintenance of a free library, a 
tax not exceeding one mill in any one 
year on the valuation of the property 
assessed for school purposes. The same 
act authorizes the directors, with due 
regard to the convenience of the citi- 
zens, to set aside the whole or a por- 


tion of any school house, now or 
hereafter erected, for the uses and pur- 
poses of such library.—1897 


True Appreciation 


The choicest products of education 
can, however, not be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents. Very many of the best 
things of life cannot be bought with 
money; they grow and develop as the 
mind and the heart grow and develop. 
You may buy a fine house, but you 
cannot buy a happy home—that must 
be made by you and by those who oc- 
cupy it with you. You can buy a pew 
at church, but you cannot buy an easy 
conscience—that results from your 
manner of living and dealing with 
others. You may buy a fine copy of 
Shakespeare, but you cannot purchase 
the ability to appreciate one of his 
plays—that is a result of culture and 
training. You may buy the finest works 
of art, but you can never purchase the 
power to enjoy them—that results from 
the development of your aesthetic na- 
ture. For the highest and best things 
in life, there is no equivalent in money; 
they can only be attained by living the 
higher life. 

Education gives a man more things 
to think and to enjoy, increases the 
range of his interests, enlarges the 
sphere of his activity, intensifies his 
life by widening his knowledge and 
deepening his love, and gives him 
power to serve the State and society in 
new ways and to make himself felt 
wherever life brings him into contact 
with humanity. The cultured man can 
enter a library, and there enjoy the 
best thoughts and sentiments of the 
world’s greatest minds. High thinking 
is better than high living. 

Learning is preferable to lucre. It is 
men, not resources, that make a state. 
Hence the energies of a government are 
never better employed than in foster- 
ing right education and in making ig- 
norance impossible. The right hope of 
Pennsylvania lies not in her hard and 
soft coal, not in her petroleum and her 
natural gas, not in her splendid min- 
eral and agricultural wealth, but in the 
brains and the brawn that are now de- 
veloping in the schools and that will 
some day control all our resources for 
the weal or woe of mankind.—1896 


Function of the High School 


From one point of view, the work 
of the high school is a continuation of 
the work in the lower grades; from 
another it is radically different. The 
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elementary school deals with things and 
their corresponding symbols are used 
in reading, writing, reckoning, geog- 
raphy, and grammar; the high school 
continues this work for the purpose of 
teaching the right use of books, and 
of imparting the power to enjoy good 
literature. The high school pupil has 
to deal with ideas apart from things. 
Appeals to the understanding must, in- 
deed, be made in the lower grades— 
not to do so is to beget cases of ar- 
rested development; but the pupil fre- 
quently has enough to do if he simply 
learns to perform the operations. The 
mind of the child, though perpetually 
asking the reason why, is apt to be sat- 
isfied with reasons and relations that 
lie on the surface. During the high 
school period the mind must be taught 
to penetrate deeper and to think rela- 
tions that are scientific. Science is the 
knowledge of things in their causes 
and essential relations. Cause and ef- 
fect, reason and consequence, and its 
application, the general and the par- 
ticular, means and end—these are the 
relations which the high school pupil 
is expected to seek after and cognize. 

The value of scientific habits of 
thought can hardly be overestimated in 
an age whose entire industrial develop- 
ment is based upon the sciences. The 
era of the self-made man is waning. 
The beginner in every vocation is ex- 
pected to bring to his work a thorough 
control of his powers and as full an 
equipment as can be obtained from ihe 
school during the most plastic period 
of life-—1905 


Higher Education 


Give a youth the advantages of a 
good high school training, and you 
have immensely multiplied his chances 
of success. Give him the benefit of a 
thorough college training, and you 
have given him the weapons, which, if 
rightly used, will ensure victory in 
fighting life’s battles. It is, of course, 
possible for the graduate of the high 
school and the college to fail. He may 
possess knowledge and yet lack other 
elements essential to success. He may 
have developed tastes and habits at 
school which may have been taught to 
undervalue manual skill and to despise 
muscular effort. He may cherish false 
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ambitions and false views for life. He 
may expect to live by his wits when 
nature intended him to be used in 
other ways. He may cherish ideals of 
literary ease, dream daydreams and 
build air castles entirely out of har- 
mony with the age in which he lives. 


—1896 


Thoroughness 


Thoroughness is a relative term. Ev- 
ery educated man knows and must be 
content to know many things superfi- 
cially, while he seeks to know thor- 
oughly one or more of the arts or sci- 
ences in which he strives to be a spe- 
cialist. Very many of the apostles of 
thoroughness would beat a retreat if 
they were made to face a thorough ex- 
amination on the theory of number, 
on the why of our leading cities, on 
the philosophy of the parts of speech: 
and yet these things belong to the thor- 
ough mastery of arithmetic, geography, 
and grammar. Exhaustive knowledge 
of any of the branches can hardly be a 
legitimate aim except in the case of 
those who are preparing to teach; the 
superintendent and his teachers should 
be satisfied if the pupil’s knowledge of 
a subject is adequate for the next step 
in the curriculum of study.—1896 


Practical Education 


Due emphasis should always be laid 
upon the practical side of education. 
An education that unfits a boy or a 
girl for the important duty of earning 
a livelihood, cannot be too severely 
condemned. The advocates of second- 
ary and higher education often do 
harm by writing and talking as if 
knowledge were to be valued solely for 
its own sake, and as if utilitarian aims 
were degrading to a student. It is never 
safe to undervalue the practical side of 
education. A system of schools which 
does not increase the breadwinning 
power of a people is defective. On this 
earth the multitudes cannot be entirely 
emancipated from the struggle for ex- 
istence. The necessary wants of the 
physical man must be satisfied if the 
higher life is to thrive and bear its 
choicest fruit.—1896 


Educating the Boy 


It is apparent that if a farmer keeps 
his ten-year-old son at home to do 
work which is paid for at the rate of 
a dollar and a half a day while every 
day of the boy’s time properly spent at 
school yields ten dollars in future 


earning capacity, he is really robbing 
eight and a half dollars from the fam- 
ily estate. Even if this result is two or 
three or even four times as high as it 
should be, the foregoing still remains 
a case of robbing the boy of future 
earning capacity.—1899 


School Virtues 


The child who gets no schooling suf- 
fers loss in other directions. In every 
good school the pupil acquires habits 
of industry, obedience, politeness, 
punctuality, regularity, silence, self-re- 
straint, habits which become virtues 
when the will consciously enters into 
them, giving rise to the so-called 
School Virtues in the life and conduct 
of the pupil. Without these school vir- 
tues, which are never acquired upon 
the street, the individual cannot hold 
a job or a position in any mercantile 
or industrial establishment.—1906 


Essentials of the School Curriculum 


Whatever else the school may accom- 
plish, it will have failed to fulfill its 
mission if the pupils have not acquired 
while at school: 

1. The ordinary school virtues 

2. The English language, including 
the power to think and to express 
thought in both script and speech 

3. A taste for good reading and 
the power to use books aright 

4. A knowledge of business forms 
and the ability to perform the calcula- 
tions required in barter and trade 

5. Sufficient knowledge of hygiene 
to observe the laws of health 

6. Enough geography and history 
to see the relation of good government 
to the welfare of the people 

7. And finally a willingness to make 
sacrifices in the cause of right and 


truth and in the interest of humanity 
at home and abroad.—1896 





INVISIBLE HORIZONS 


Education embraces all from the conscious- 
ness of the speechless babe to the storehouse 
of the white-haired seer. More, it stretches 
from antiquity through history, a heritage from 
the best minds of the past by way of our li- 
braries and other repositories. Still more, our 
culture employs the nation’s and the world’s 
resources to anticipate advances of the future 
in space, in time, and in the moralities. To our 
speck out of eternity this concept of education 
offers perspective and a grand significance. To 
the poetic deprecation embossed on the Li- 
brary of Congress wall, “We taste the spices of 
Arabia, yet never feel the scorching sun which 
brings them forth,” Modern Education now re- 
plies, “Not so!“—L. S. LINGENFELTER, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 
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The Challenge of an Opportunity 


MRS. SARAH C. CALDWELL 


President, National Education 
Association 


T CHRISTMASTIME this year, I was 
A thinking more seriously of the real 
meaning of the holiday season. Some 
2,000 years ago when it was first cele- 
brated, there came the song “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men.” I thought 
that perhaps never—in our lives at 
least—have we faced such an era in 
our nation or in our world history. 
This period is a twilight era. We don’t 
know whether it’s going to break into 
dawn or whether it will be total dark- 
ness. 

The children that you met in your 
classrooms just before the holiday, will 
they grow up to live out their lives in 
a world at peace or a world at war? 
Will they have butter on their bread 
or bombs on their heads? The answer 
of the pessimist is that war is inevit- 
able. “There’s no hope,” he says. The 
optimist on the other hand—the blind 
optimist, at any rate—says, “Oh, no, 
something will happen to change the 
present gloomy outlook. Cheer up, 
there’s not going to be any war.” 

The realist says, “There may be 
peace, there can be peace, there will 
be peace i/—if enough people want it 
earnestly enough, hope for. it patiently 
enough and—most important—work 
for it hard enough and wisely enough.” 

Now, teachers, I’m happy to say, are 
realists.) We who daily work with 
youth, with the boys and girls who 
will be the sovereign citizens and the 
leaders of a generation hence, know at 
first hand the makers and shapers of 
the future. These we know more realis- 
tically than those who deal only with 
the present or with the past. 

We teachers are optimists, too, but 
we are not blind optimists. We are 
realistic optimists. We know whereof 
we hope. We know the children and 
youth whom we teach. We know they 
seek to make this world a safer and, 
therefore, a better place in which to 
live. We know that the most vital chal- 
lenge facing us today is to equip these 
young people, through education, so 
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that they may succeed in their quest to 
build ramparts for our security—to 
erect spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
bulwarks against the ideologies that 
are designed to erode and destroy even- 
tually the very foundations of free gov- 
ernment and democracy. 

When you and I were in school 
some ten, twenty, or thirty years ago, 
our teachers instilled in us a very fer- 
vent desire for peace. Most of them 
had lived through World War I and 
they transmitted to us something of 
their determination that war must nev- 
er come again. But, nevertheless, it 
did. I think the teachers of a genera- 
tion ago were perhaps more effective 
in arousing an emotional aversion to 
the horrors of war than in giving us an 
understanding of the requirements for 
maintaining peace, and you and I| have 
learned, by experience, what we didn’t 
learn in school. 


Ideas Are Weapons 

We know now three things: 
THAT peace is indivisible. No nation 
can fully enjoy the fruits of peace 
without sharing the responsibility for 
the peace of other nations. 
THAT maintenance of national strength 
is a necessary deterrent to aggression. 
Armies and armaments are mighty 
costly and we don’t like them, but they 
are less costly and they are less unde- 
sirable than war. 
THAT ideas are weapons, and when 
they are used wisely they are invalu- 
able. To resist hostile attacks on our 
democratic society from without and 
from within, our citizens must know 
and cherish the values that underlie the 
ideals of democracy. Our citizens must 
have commitments to and experience 
in living the democratic way of life. 
Only free men can build ramparts that 
will withstand the stress and strain and 
the upheavals of these times. 

And so we must teach our children. 

Now these three points are, of course, 
merely illustrative of some areas of em- 


To work for peace through education 
and international organizations 


phasis. They are not to be taken as an 
outline of any complete program. | 
have neither the time nor information 
to set forth here all of the things that 
are being done in the classrooms of 
America in educating for world peace. 
But I do say that what is happening in 
these classrooms can have some effect 
on solving the problems of the world, 
skeptics and cynics to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

To assure world peace is a big prob- 
lem and the influence of the average 
individual is quite small, but the teach- 
er has influence in this matter, as in 
other matters, that is well above the 
average. Moreover, each one of us here 
in the United States has a much larger 
opportunity for influence in world af- 
fairs than have the citizens of many 
other countries and for two reasons. 
First, the United States is, in most 
respects, the most influential nation in 
the world today. Second, in the United 
States, to a greater extent than in 
most countries, the individual citizen 
has a larger voice in determining na- 
tional policies. 


Resources at Our Command 

We, as teachers—teachers of the 
most powerful nation in the world— 
have a responsibility and an opportu- 
nity for winning a lasting peace that 
is far out of proportion to our num- 
bers. Our chance to be effective in wag- 
ing peace is increased by the nature 
and the quality of the resources that 
we have at our demand and at our 
command. 

The first of these resources is the 
children or youth in our classrooms. 
With their buoyant hopes and their 
high ideals you must feel, as I do, that 








Mrs. Caldwell, President of the NEA, talked on 
responsibility for peace at the first meeting of 
the PSEA House of Delegates, December 29, 
1952, in the Education Building, Harrisburg. 
She is a teacher in Garfield High School, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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they have great potentialities; that they 
are better equipped to build for a last- 
ing peace than are some of today’s 
weary adults. 

Next on the list of resources is the 
support we get from the public at 
larze. The American people have great 
faith in the power of education. Of 
this I am convinced in spite of the 
phony doubts of a few noisy critics. 





The public may, of course, need to 
have its faith rekindled from time to 
time by the way the schools perform 
their public service, as well as by the 
public relations programs that interpret 
that performance to the laymen. 

\t the present moment I feel that 
our most important, urgent task is to 
help the American people understand 
that money spent for improving pub- 
lic education is money spent in build- 
ing up our national strength. The 
American people will respond if they 
‘an see the issue clearly enough. Their 
predisposition to meet the needs of 
their schools I count as a very major 
resource on our side—the side of edu- 
cation and world peace, that is. 

The third resource that enables each 
one of us who teaches for peace greatly 
to maximize our influences is the or- 
ganized teaching profession. 





The NEA and the UN 


The organized profession, with the 
NEA taking the lead, helped win a 
place for education in the United Na- 
tions Charter while that document was 
being drafted in San Francisco. Then 
we teachers, in association with organ- 
ized teachers of several other nations, 
helped to create Unesco, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 

So that you, and hence the students 
in your classrooms, might learn more 
about the UN and Unesco and the 
peace building programs of these inter- 
national agencies, the NEA, through 
its Committee on International Rela- 
tions, established about a year ago a 
United Nations Education Service. I 
sincerely regret to have to tell you that, 
due to finances, that service must be 
discontinued as of December 31. 

But I do want to say that that com- 
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mittee will, through its other activities, 
make every effort to develop and to in- 
crease the meanings of communication 
between members of our own profes- 
sion, in order that we may have a true 
and more perfect knowledge of the ma- 
jor international efforts that are being 
carried on for peace and world under- 
standing. 

You know how important it is to 
have face to face contacts with people 
from other countries. So our National 
Education Association and our state 
organizations, and particularly here in 
Pennsylvania, have done a great deal 
in the field of spreading good will and 
establishing real understanding among 
the teachers of the world. Our NEA 
staff has helped to carry on the govern- 
ment sponsored teacher exchange pro- 
grams. Our NEA Travel Service has 
provided means for inexpensive tours 
and visits in foreign countries by 
American teachers. Some of your own 
Pennsylvania people contributed great- 
ly to the Scandinavian Life Experience 
Tours that were carried forward last 
summer. 


WCOTP at Copenhagen 

The most far-reaching step yet tak- 
en to provide the teachers of all coun- 
tries with the machinery of voluntary 
professional organization—to help 
them pool their efforts for world peace 
—was taken in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
August 1, 1952. There the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession was formed. Our 
NEA was influential in establishing 
this joint venture for 67 National 
Teachers Organizations, and 38 differ- 
ent countries expressed their willing- 
ness to come together to try to solve 
the problems of our profession. 

We were honored by having our 
Executive Secretary, William G. Carr, 
unanimously elected as the secretary 
general of WCOTP. 

In true and good and loyal fashion 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation had sent a_ representative, 
your able President. It was very for- 
tunate that we had him with us. His 
contributions you can’t appreciate as I, 
who was there working. 

And then comes, finally, Unesco. We, 
the teachers of the world, helped to 
create it and now that we have it we 
can look to it for help in our job of 
making education count for peace. 

I am frank to tell you Unesco hasn’t 
helped us as much as some of us had 
hoped it would when it was launched 


with the slogan of “People Speaking 
to Peoples,” but Unesco is young—it’s 
very young—and I believe its greatest 
achievements still lie ahead. 

Unesco has already done much to 
bring people of different nations to- 
gether to work on common interests. 
How can education raise standards of 
living? How can scholars have access 
to the findings of research reported on 
the other side of the globe? How can 
illiterate adults best learn to read and 
write? And do textbooks inculcate bi- 
ases about other lands and other peo- 
ples? How can we educate for inter- 
national understanding? These are 
some of the questions Unesco has asked 
and is still asking. Teachers, scientists, 
librarians, artists, all are pooling their 
resources to find the answers through 
channels provided by Unesco. 

For asking such questions and for 
disseminating some of the answers, for 
helping American school children un- 
derstand its great purpose, Unesco has 
recently been bitterly condemned by a 
small number of super-patriots and the 
larger number of their misguided fol- 
lowers. These critics appear to hold 
it’s un-American to converse with a 
non-American. 

When they seek to prevent our 
schools from even acquainting their 
students with the fact that Unesco ex- 
ists as they sometimes do, they are try- 
ing to hang an iron curtain about our 
schools—if I may use a phrase that 
was coined by President William F. 
Russell at Doctor Carr’s inauguration. 
I beg of you not to let that iron cur- 
tain descend around your classroom or 
your school, and I beg of you not to 
be frightened by those who would seek 
to lower such a curtain. 
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Unesco at Paris 

These things I would have said to 
you just as earnestly and just as frank- 
ly two months ago. Tonight I say them 
with a great deal more feeling and a 
great deal more emphasis because I 
have recently returned from Paris 
where I attended the Seventh General 
Conference of Unesco as a member of 
the delegation representing our United 
States Government. 





There were some 450 representatives 
at that conference from 65 member 
nations. We had all races, all creeds, 
and every type and variety of dress 
that you can imagine. There were very 
few women present. We met from No- 
vember 12 through December 11 at 
Unesco House, the old Majestic Hotel 
that had been the headquarters for the 
German Army during its occupation. 

Sometimes we met in small working 
parties—that to you and me would be 
a discussion group or a steering com- 
mittee. Sometimes we met in regular 
committees or commissions and some- 
times in the large plenary sessions. | 
can assure you I had no holiday those 
five weeks; I saw very little of Paris. 

Those meetings were not all harmo- 
nious. There were dramatic moments. 
There were moments of great despair 
and there were moments when tensions 
ran high. The first two weeks moved 
exceedingly slow with elections and 
getting involved machinery running. 
Finally came the days to discuss vital 
issues. You see, only as you have had 
some experience in working in inter- 
national meetings can you begin to 
realize what it means to try to get an 
understanding, a meeting of minds in 
a group whose cultures, whose back- 
grounds, whose education, and whose 
ideologies and histories are so differ- 
ent. But on those vital issues everyone 
was holding to his opinions. It was 
most significant that the underdevel- 
oped countries took such a prominent 
part this year in the conference. 

Sometimes things moved rapidly. 
First under admission of new member 
states, Spain, Nepal, and Liberia were 
accepted by a majority. 

Then came the problem of Unesco’s 
program and its evaluation, and which 
items should be given priority. It was 
natural there should be questions be- 
cause Unesco has grown up rapidly. 
Many, many people have brought forth 
their own ideas and priorities have not 
been considered. 


The Budget Is Cut 


But in considering the budget a ceil- 
ing had to be placed. For more than a 
day 47 leaders of delegations debated 
that question of money. Some of them 
were most eloquent and most dramatic. 
Some of them were very blunt and 
much to the point. It ended in the budg- 
et, as proposed by Jaime Torres Bodet 
of Mexico, the Director General, being 
cut two million dollars. The next day 
he resigned. 
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Doctor Bodet felt very keenly there 
were three avenues ahead for Unesco, 
one of retreating, of stabilization, or of 


advancement. He had recommended 
what he thought would be advance- 
ment. He said the conference had 
chosen retreat and he felt it was a re- 
flection upon the organization and 
himself, and he asked to be returned 
to private life. 

For a while we thought that was the 
end, but under the wise guidance of 
John W. Taylor of America who be- 
came the Acting Director General, 
things did move forward. Every one 
studied the program to see where the 
budget might be cut—not an across 
the board cut—but by giving priority 
to some things. 





As the official observer appointed 
by the Executive Committee of 
WCOTP, I was given two assignments: 
One was that I should seek a grant of 
money that would help the federation 
get on its feet during these early days 
of organization. The tentative budget 
included $3,000 a year for WCOTP 
with “A-2” priority. Only “A-1” pri- 
orities had a chance of approval after 
the budget ceiling had been decided. 
With the assistance of the President of 
the Canadian Teachers Federation and 
an elementary school principal from 
England, we were able to convince that 
conference body that the World Con- 
federation of the Teaching Profession 
was worthy of its financial help. We 
received $6,000 a year for the next 
two years. I should like to quote from 
that plenary’s record: The grant was 
being made in consideration of 
WCOTP’s “truly international and 
widely representative character and of 
its representation of every grade of 
teacher. Never before has there been 
such an organization recorded.” 

In Pennsylvania, you gave me some 
very good ammunition to work on that 
job, because the classroom teachers in 
this State have pledged the largest 
amount of money of all the Depart- 
ments of Classroom Teachers in the 
Unesco Gift Coupon Plan. It was with 
pride that I talked about the work be- 
ing done through the classroom teach- 


ers in NEA. 


My biggest struggle was to get con- 
sultative status for the confederation 
under its reorganization. Of course, 
it had consultative status with the 
Unesco. And in the Economic and So. 
cial Council of Unesco it had already 
been given consultative status. We 
thought it would be perhaps just a 
matter of routine. I was wrong. Litile 
did I realize that the opposition we 
had met in Copenhagen had been 
doubled and was there with followers, 
After a period of ten days with long 
hours of debate and actually explain- 
ing and selling, we were able to over- 
come the opposition and the fight of 
that group of teachers from Commu- 
nist and satellite countries. They did 
everything in their power to prevent 
Unesco from granting consultative sta- 
tus to the teachers of the free world. 
When the Executive Board meets next 
in April that status will be ours. 

May I say that the work, though, 
isn’t over. When you send your Presi- 
dent next year to Oxford, there will be 
work to be done, and we are not going 
to give one inch of ground. We are 
going to fight, and fight a good fight, 
so that the teachers of all the free 
nations can be heard and can speak for 
themselves. 


A Determination to Succeed 

And then, I was glad I was there 
that last day. There was a calmness, 
there was a quiet, there was a spirit of 
unity and a determination to succeed. 
The crises we had known during those 
five weeks had passed. The teachers, 
the college professors, the ministers of 
education. the scientists, all had come 
together. They were saying again 
Unesco is a vital, living organization 
and must remain so. It must grow, its 
influence must have more power as it 
strives through education, science, and 
culture to help peoples talk to peoples, 
to help develop a type of human under- 
standing that will enable all mankind 
to live peaceably together. 

[ have mentioned several resources, 
but these in themselves can’t bring 
about lasting peace; all of them must 
be used. Teachers in Pennsylvania, 
teachers in Ohio, teachers in the United 
States, we who are the realistic opti- 
mists must work hard at our job. We 
must take advantage of our opportu- 
nities to contribute to a realization of 
that day when there will be peace on 
earth and good will to men. As we face 
the new year, we face the challenge of 
a great opportunity. 
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Don’t Place All the Blame 


on the Home 


ALBERT M. LERCH 
Guidance Director 
Northampton Area Joint High School 


Sie I have been married and have 
a child of my own, my attitude 
toward the child and home has greatly 
changed. I find I am more sympathetic 
and more understanding,” thus con- 
fided a teacher who had returned to 
teaching after an absence of several 
years. 

Today it is the fashion for many in 
the schools to blame the home for 
almost every flaw or problem displayed 
by the school child, and for many 
homes to blame the schools. One can 
readily see why there must be closer 
cooperation between the school and 
the home which will come about only 
when there is a mutual understanding 
of the problems of the school and the 
home respectively. 


There Is a Reason 


Mary Jo was a student in the sixth 
grade. She had the annoying habit of 
coming to school late each morning. 
She was subjected to severe reprimand 
and criticism by the teacher, but to no 
avail because her tardiness continued. 

In desperation and anger the teach- 
er brought the girl before the princi- 
pal. During the course of the inter- 
view the principal learned the girl’s 
family had moved to town shortly 
before the school term began. The 
mother was dead; there were three 
other children in the family—one in 
the first, third, and fourth grade re- 
spectively. The father had to begin 
work at seven o'clock. He had been 
trying without success to secure a 
housekeeper. Thus it fell upon Mary 
Jo to prepare the breakfast, pack the 
lunches, and get the younger children 

in addition to herself—ready for 
school. 

A conference with the harassed 
father supported Mary Jo’s testimony 
with the result that Mary Jo was per- 
mitted to come to school tardy with- 
out being subjected to reprimand or 
criticism. A few months later the father 
was fortunate in securing a_house- 
keeper and Mary Jo came on time. 

Today as I sat in the school audi- 
torium observing the students moving 
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in for their weekly assembly program, 
I spotted many students with whom I 
had close contacts. 

There was John who played truant 
frequently until the reason was dis- 
covered. It appears his father was ill 
and unable to work. There were several 
children, John being the oldest. The 
mother was the sole support. She was 
barely able to make ends meet. Cloth- 
ing wasn’t abundant. John was ashamed 
to come to school with patched pants 
and shabby shoes. An understanding 
teacher provided John with pants and 
new shoes unknown to anyone. Fierce 
pride prevented the mother from seek- 
ing aid. Through kind persuasion the 
mother relented. John is regular in his 
attendance. He is part of the group. 

There is Betty who used to be a 
bright and cheerful girl. Now she is 
quiet and very retiring. Her father 
whom she adored became afflicted with 
a mental illness and has been removed 
from the family circle. Betty has under- 
gone quite an emotional strain. Things 
are no longer too plentiful in her 
home; life is hard for her, her two 
sisters, and her mother. 

I could continue revealing intimate 
stories of many of the students as they 
pass before me. For example, there are 
the girls who stay away from school 
proms because they can’t afford a 
gown and the boys and girls who have 
no television sets in their homes and 
feel sensitive about this matter. Then, 
too, there are those students who re- 
ceive no allowance or who can’t afford 
to attend school activities or go on 
school trips when a fee is charged, and 
who can’t afford to dress too well. There 
are those students who don’t learn too 
well and thus dislike school and those 
students who come from the other side 
of the tracks. 

All these things may appear trivial, 
and yet they cause emotional distur- 
bances which affect the student’s ac- 
tions causing him to feel insecure and 
thus creating a problem for which the 
home may be blamed. It is a well 
known fact that many who enjoy secu- 
rity are more inclined to overlook the 


fact that others may be insecure. As a 
result they have little sympathy and 
understanding in dealing with students. 

As married teachers with a family 
well know, many conflicts arise in the 
home between the children and the 
parents, and among the children them- 
selves, which affect the child’s be- 
havior. In like manner do conflicts 
arise between the teachers and the 


child. 
The School Can Help 


The writer does not claim that mar- 
ried teachers with families are better 
teachers than those teachers without 
families. The point is that teachers with 
families may have a better understand- 
ing of the home problems. Thus, if the 
school as a whole has a good under- 
standing of the problems of the home, 
and the home of the school, both will 
be less critical and exert more effort 
to assist the child in a sympathetic and 
understanding manner. 

In conclusion, then, it appears that 
before we place the entire blame on 
the home- or the school, both must 
understand the home life and the 
school life of the child in all phases 
including economic and social. A visit, 
a telephone call, or a letter will fre- 
quently reveal amazing cooperation 
from the home. 

A sincere attempt must be made on 
the part of the school to get to know 
the student and understand his or her 
problem. What may appear insignifi- 
cant to the school may be serious to 
the student. The school also should 
make a frank critical analysis of itself 
to determine whether it may be the 
possible cause of some conflicts for 
which it blames the home. 

Finally, in cases where the home is 
to blame, it is important to remember 
that history is full of men and women 
who had unhappy home life and yet 
made a success of their lives. The 
school, therefore, instead of throwing 
its hands in the air and complaining 
and criticizing the home should set the 
stage for the drama of the child’s life. 
It can supply inspiring or uninspiring 
examples of conduct which will influ- 
ence basic mental, physical, and spir- 
itual growth. é 
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Pennsylvania’s Score in 
Education in 1953 


DAVID H. STEWART 
Superintendent, Dormont Schools 


T Is hardly necessary to stress the 
I vital role of education in a democ- 
racy. I could call the roll of our 
Presidents from Washington to Eisen- 
hower and of our leading statesmen 
and quote from each to show his firm 
belief in this vital role of education. 
Our forefathers made education a pub- 
lic responsibility to insure that all 
American youth would be qualified for 
the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. This was the origin and pri- 
mary purpose of free public schools. 

Evidence could be submitted from 
many sources to show that our politi- 
cal, social, economic, and religious 
progress has paralleled the develop- 
ment of our educational program. 
Some few years ago the United States 
Chamber of Commerce published the 
results of a study in which it was 
stated there is a direct relation between 
the level of business and the level of 
education. 

Whatever may be our individual 
opinions about the current problems 
in education and their solutions, I am 
sure we would be in unanimous agree- 
ment that education has been an in- 
fluential factor in American life and 
that its role will be even more deci- 
sive as we move into the second half 
of the century. This role is so essential 
that it can be said education is the key 
to our future as it has been to our past. 


Our Present Status 


It is always helpful in any game or 
contest to analyze the present situation. 
Without doubt, education is in a criti- 
cal situation and faces a doubtful fu- 
ture. Many elements have contributed 
to this—inflation, urbanization, increas- 
ing demands placed upon the schools, 


The First Vice President of the National 
Education Association, Doctor Stewart, dis- 
cussed Pennsylvania's score at the Fifth Annual 
Legislative Banquet of the Western Conven- 
tion District in Pittsburgh on January 31. 
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Education is the key to the future of 
the United States. 


and wider occupational opportunities 
especially for women. 

With these you are familiar, and I 
shall not develop them but confine my- 
self to one factor which has caused 
and continues to cause increasing pres- 
sure upon our schools. I refer to our 
tremendous population increase result- 
ing from the high birth rates. The peak 
population increase of the first decade 
of this century resulted from immigra- 
tion and did not immediately affect the 
schools. It was after World War I that 
the schools received the major impact 
of this population increase. 


Population 


Since 1950, forty and one-half mil- 
lion babies have been born in the 
United States—a number almost equal 
to the population of the British Isles. 
As of now we are 160,000,000 strong, 
and by 1956 there will be 10,210,000 
more. The immigration of the first 
decade of the 1900’s increased our 
population at about the same rate as 
the current birth rate is increasing the 
1950 population. The immigration of 
the early 1900’s brought problems of 
school expansion culminating in the 
great growth of the 1920’s. 

During the thirties and early forties 
we were lulled by a sense of false se- 
curity to think we would never again 
face the tremendous problems resulting 
from a large and rapid increase in the 
number of pupils. We now know this 
to be false, and it can be predicted that 
the problems of the twenties will pale 
into insignificance with those we face 
in the late fifties and early sixties. 

However, the boldness with which 
we met this challenge enabled us to 
grow strong enough to produce not 
only the materials of war but the qual- 
ity of manpower to turn the tide of 
battle in two world wars. 

I am not pessimistic about this situ- 
ation—rather I am optimistic; for it 


is a sign that we are a young, virile, 
growing people able to face the future 
with confidence and assurance provid- 
ed we do not neglect these children. 
They are a challenge to our vision and 
courage and bring us many responsi- 
bilities and obligations. 

In Pennsylvania, our Department of 
Public Instruction estimated that we 
would need an average of 1700 addi- 
tional teachers and classrooms each 
year until 1960. The continuing high 
birth rate indicates that this figure 
must be revised upward. 

If we reduce this to a local level, it 
means that we will need by 1960 three 
additional teachers for every ten we 
now have. One is forced to accept the 
conclusion that this tremendous _in- 
crease will require many more teachers 
than are now being prepared and class- 
rooms than are being built. 


Pennsylvania’s Status 


Now let us take a look at the opera- 
tion of the factors in Pennsylvania and 
make some comparisons with our 
neighboring states. 

When friends of mine from other 
states have asked me about educational 
progress in Pennsylvania, I have 
boasted about the unanimity and the 
non-partisan approach to educational 
problems in our State. I doubt if 
there is a state in the union able to 
match us in this respect. For this, we 
are truly grateful and appreciative. But 
significant and great as this advance 
has been, we cannot rest on our oars— 
other states are equally alert and at 
work so we must continue to advance, 

Instead of comparing Pennsylvania 
with all other states, I have limited my 
comparison to those states adjoining 
Pennsylvania; namely, Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, West Virginia, and in some 
categories the District of Columbia. It 
seems to me that conditions in our 
neighboring states have a more critical 
influence than those situated some dis- 
tance away. The following chart shows 
the relative rank of these states on 
four measures. 
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Cost per Pupil ADA 1950-51 Armed 
Classroom Teachers 1952-53 by State Forces Rejections 
RANK RANK RANK RANK 
Amount U.S. Area Amount U.S. Area %_ U.S. Area % U.S. Area 
Delaware $4125 4 3 $315 4 3 92 1 1 14.6 32 6 
District of 
Columbia 4278 2 Z 274 hi a 
Maryland 3960 5 4 275 10 4 So. .4ae 6 13.9 30 5 
New Jersey 3868 s 5 329 2 2 18 42 7 10.6 24 2 
New York 4625 1 1 335 1 1 45 21 3 10.8 26 3 
Ohio 3600 815 6 207 S31 6 44 22 4 11.8 28 4 
Pennsylvania 3490 17 a 204 «833 7 42.5 25 5 7 17 1 
8 180 39 8 67 a 2 21.8 37 7 


W. Virginia 2925 34 








Financing Public Education 


There are three sources of financial 
support for any government function; 
namely, Federal, state, and local. This 
is not the time to discuss Federal Aid 
to Education. May I remind you, how- 
ever, that according to the Quattle- 
baum report prepared for the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
various departments of the Federal 
Government are spending some three 
billion dollars annually for education. 
This Federal system has grown up 
through the years with little, if any, 
planning and undoubtedly needs to be 
overhauled even if no money is ap- 
propriated for elementary and second- 
ary schools. I believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a financial responsibility ; 
and in view of the tremendous sums 
being taken from the states and being 
spent all over the world—and I am 
not entering into any discussion of the 
worth-whileness of these projects—it 
does seem logical to conclude that 
some of this money should be available 
for the conservation of the only nat- 
ural resource which, in the long run, 
is the foundation of our nation, name- 
ly. our children. 

May I hasten to add that we do ap- 
preciate what the Federal Government 
has done and is doing to aid school 
building construction especially in 
Federally impacted areas. The progress 
reports of the School Building Survey 
authorized by Congress do indicate, 
however, that the need for school build- 
ing construction is more general and 
covers a much wider area than that 
which can be classed as Federally im- 
pacted. For the immediate future there 
appears to be no financial relief for 
operating our public schools from the 
national level. 


Sources of State Revenue 


For sources of State revenues, I 
consulted the Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association for De- 
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cember, 1952. In it are given public 
school revenues for 1949-50. 
You will note that the selective sales, 


metics, the automobile, and a host of 
other items. The trouble is that no ex- 
act line, agreeable to us all, has been 
drawn between necessities and luxuries. 

Economists estimate our annual in- 
come at over two hundred seventy bil- 
lion dollars and that it is increasing 
at the rate of three per cent per year 
and will, if this rate continues, double 
in the next 25 years. I do believe that 
we do have the wealth to support edu- 
cation. If we do not find this money, 
we will find our actions refuting our 
statement that education is a most vital 
public service. 

More money must be found and 
since, for the immediate future, this 








Sales Tax License Income Tax Inheritance 

Gen. Selective Privilege Ind. Corp. Gift 
Delaware ee 30.7% 29.8% yee 11.3% 
Maryland 40.6% 23.3 0.6 17.6 14.8% 3.1 
New Jersey 59.1 32.3 RR 2.1 6.5 
New York 31.7 13.2 28.4 21.6 5.1 
Ohio 59.5 32.4 CS 3 
Pennsylvania 44.6 7-9 | 24.3 8.4 
W. Virginia 84.1 12 2.1 18 





license and privilege, inheritance and 
gift taxes are used by all these states. 
Maryland, Ohio, and West Virginia 
have general sales taxes; Maryland, 
New York, and Delaware have income 
taxes. You may, draw your own con- 
clusions; I cite these figures to show 
how our neighboring states, most of 
whom are spending more per pupil in 
average daily attendance and have 
higher average teacher and beginning 
teacher salaries than Pennsylvania, are 
financing their programs. 


State Aid 


As I said earlier, Pennsylvania has 
made significant advances in its pro- 
gram of State aid and for this we are 
appreciative. From 1929 to 1951 we 
have increased from thirteen per cent 
to forty per cent of State aid for the 
support of schools; approximately forty 
per cent of our State budget is so spent. 
Yet the State must increase its appro- 
priation or the local districts must 
raise more. I confess I do not have the 
answer. But in my judgment more 
money must be forthcoming from either 
or both of these sources if our schools 
are not to collapse or reduce their 
services very markedly. This will be 
suicide for our way of life, and I have 
faith that Pennsylvania will not permit 
this to happen. 

Frequently in discussing finances, 
figures are cited about expenditures 
for such items as liquor, tobacco, cos- 


cannot come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment it must come from the State 
or local district. 


Teacher Supply 


I was unable to secure adequate fig- 
ures on the supply and demand of 
teachers, but I was able to secure some 
comparative statements with respect to 
our neighboring states. 

In these seven states the enrolment 
in teacher education institutions is 
larger in 1950-51 than in 1940-41, but 
the potential supply in elementary 
schools is not adequate. In New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania, the potential supply of high 
school teachers is over demand; and 
it is in balance in Delaware, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. This situation needs a 
word of caution for, unless we are 
alert, it will reverse itself when the 
war-babies reach high school. 

We know the average teacher salary 
is higher in New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland than in Penn- 
sylvania, but lower in Ohio and West 
Virginia. A crucial problem is the sal- 
ary paid entrants to teaching. In this 
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respect New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and the Cleveland and 
Youngstown areas of Ohio are paying 
higher beginning salaries. Within the 
past month, a teacher placement office 
in an institution in Western Pennsylva- 
nia told me it would have no begin- 
ning teachers for Pennsylvania because 
Ohio, New York, and New Jersey were 
offering higher beginning salaries. Al- 
ready on the bulletin boards are an- 
nouncements offering beginning teach- 
ers a salary of $3,200. 

A recent review of a book dealing 
with the American political and gov- 
ernmental scene said, “It is an Ameri- 
can psychosis to affirm the ends of 
democracy without affirming the means. 
We glorify justice, for example, but 
deprecate politics; we honor liberty, 
for instance, but neglect discipline.” 
Could to this be added, we worship 
education, for example, but disdain 
educators? To me it is a paradox that 
as a people we value education more 
than any other people and curiously 
rank low in social prestige value and 
salary the practitioners of the art: 
those who are responsible for guiding 
and directing the education of Ameri- 
ca’s children. This situation concerns 
me because unless we have superior 
teachers all of our other improvements 
will avail us little. 

There are figures to support the 
statement that those states with the best 
salary schedules have the best prepared 
teachers. Gresham’s Law in Economics 
says bad money always drives out 
good; it is just as true that bad teach- 
ers drive out good teachers resulting 
in ever poorer education. 





Maybe we need to lift our sights; 
around 1946 the NEA advocated a be- 
ginning salary of $2,400 increasing io 
$4,000. This seemed visionary, and yet 
six years later it has been reached in 
many states. Now the NEA is advocat- 
ing $3,200 increasing to $8,000. 

The Christian Science Monitor for 
January 9, 1953, reporting on the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
Convention held at the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria—the 57th annual convention—had 
a discussion on the relationship be- 
tween education and business. Business- 
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men wanted to know how to get the 
more “dedicated” type of teacher— 
the one motivated primarily by loyalty 
and ethics and the best standard of 
Americanism. A businessman said: 

“As long as teachers in some sec- 
tions of the country are paid less than 
skilled mechanics, the likelihood of 
getting more ‘dedicated’ teachers is 
shot through with the uncertainty of 
the teacher’s personal economic status. 
It is sometimes hard for the inade- 
quately paid teacher to be as enthusias- 
tic about the great American dream as 
his critic would wish.” 

In other words, on a competitive 
market, and I believe we cannot ig- 
nore this factor, Pennsylvania is in an 
unfavorable position to say the least; 
and we face a critical situation in find- 
ing personnel to operate the schools. 


Teacher Demand 


It is difficult to estimate accurately 
the actual demand for teachers. Speak- 
ing on a similar occasion in 1949, I 
predicted Pennsylvania would need an 
average of 1500 additional teachers 
through 1953 with no prospect for any 
decrease before 1960. As I stated earli- 
er, in 1951 our own Department of 
Public Instruction predicted a need of 
1700 additional teachers per year for 
the next decade. 

I have tried to analyze this situa- 
tion from another angle, namely, the 
age distribution of the present corps 
of teachers. This is a difficult situation 
on which to get accurate information. 
For your information, in every odd 
year school districts report on the num- 
ber of years of service of their teachers. 
I studied the reports of the State Su- 
perintendent for the years ending in 
1941, 1945, 1949, and 1951 to see if I 
could determine any trends. What I 
learned is not at all encouraging. I 
took the figures for those with 20 or 
more years of service and those with 
less than 20 years. I analyzed these 
figures by classes of districts and for 
the entire State, but I am reporting 
only on the State situation. I have de- 
tailed figures for those who want them. 

These figures support a statement 
that we are staffing today’s schools with 
those who entered teaching in the 
1920’s, e.g.: 


Total Number 


Less 20 20Plus of Teachers 


40-41 71% 29% 62,555 
44-45 63 37 59,669 
48-49 58 42 60,643 
50-51 * 56 At 62,278 


The per cent of teachers with 20 
or more years of service is increasing 
at the rate of one and one-half per 
cent per year, and those in the less than 
20 years of service are decreasing at 
the same rate. Those with ten to twenty 
years of service are decreasing at a 
more rapid rate. It may be safely con- 
cluded that not only are not enough 
young people entering teaching to take 
care of the increased enrolment, but 
there are not enough younger teachers 
to replace the older teachers. This is 
another strain upon the supply of 
teachers making even worse the un- 
balance between supply and demand. 
I think we are inevitably forced to con- 
clude that these factors are operating 
against Pennsylvania as we face this 
critical problem of securing teachers 
for our schools. 








The manpower demands of the mili- 
tary and industry are also very great. 
Because industry, particularly, is able 
to outbid us in salaries, the effect will 
be to reduce the potential supply of 
teacher replacements. 

The social factor enters into this 
picture although I have not the time, 
nor is this the time, to develop this 
exhaustively. I do believe the present 
wave of making the teacher the scape- 
goat for the ills of our society and of 
circumscribing his thinking and ac- 
tions scares many young people away 
from teaching. 

Let me hasten to add that, in my 
judgment, the devotion of teachers to 
our country will stand comparison with 
that of any other group. You know the 
teachers of your own districts; I sub- 
mit that you know them to be loyal, 
patriotic Americans. Let us all rally 
around and support and defend our 
teachers against unjust and unjusti- 
fiable attacks and protect them from 
unwarranted intrusions upon their 
thinking and conduct. 


Report Card Achievement Score 


I spent considerable time trying to 
arrive at some clear manner of ex- 
pressing Pennsylvania’s score in edu- 
cational achievement. Finally I decided 
to assume that the national average 
in any factor, if a report card were 
being issued, would be a mark of C. I 
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then made use of a common statistical 
method and arrived at the necessary 
point score to be an A, B, C, D, or E. 
On this basis Pennsylvania would re- 
ceive a C~ on expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance; a C+ on 
average classroom teacher salaries; a 
C on per cent of school costs borne by 
the State; and an A+ on per cent of 
those accepted by Selective Service on 
Armed Forces Qualification Tests. 

Another way of measuring progress 
in school is to compare achievement 
on the grade level basis, i.e., the 
achievement is the same as that of the 
average child in a particular grade. I 
again used the average national score 
as the score per grade level; on this 
Pennsylvania’s Achievement Score is 
one-half grade below in expenditure 
per pupil in average daily attendance; 
one-half grade above in average teach- 
er salary; at grade level in per cent 
of school costs paid by the State, and 
more than one grade above normal in 
per cent of acceptances on Armed 
Forces Qualifications Tests. 

While I admit these are rather ap- 
proximate and very simple and crude 
statistical computations, they do under- 
line the fact that Pennsylvania’s edu- 
cational achievement is just about 
average and I am sure every one wants 
a better than average record and re- 
port for Pennsylvania. 

Thus far I have spoken as a Penn- 
sylvanian deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of my native State. 

Now, I give the answer which the 
PSEA has reached after studying this 
problem very carefully, earnestly, and 
thoughtfully. We know that a supply of 
capable, qualified young people can be 
attracted to teaching and many young 
people now teaching can be retained 
in the profession only by making the 
salary attractive. We further know and 
admit that many other factors operate 
to cause people to be teachers, but 
these cannot operate in an economic 
vacuum. We must frankly recognize 
this situation and take vigorous and 
positive steps to meet it. 

Our proposal is that each teacher be 
granted a double increment for 1953- 
54. We know this will take money 
which will need to be supplied by the 
State and local districts in proportion 
to their financial ability. Failure to do 
something about salaries will have 
serious consequences. I would be dere- 
lict in my duty and fail to meet my 
responsibility if I did not discuss this 
frankly and earnestly. 
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Personal Inventory 


[es school year is now at the half- 
way, routine has been established, 
preliminary paper work has been 
cleared away, the pattern is well 
marked. Suppose we pause briefly to 
look at ourselves: 

Are we teaching democracy and tol- 
erance? Or do we talk democracy and 
tolerance while we indulge in undemo- 
cratic classroom practices anc feel and 
show intolerance? 

Do we define democracy as rule by 
the will of the majority or as freedom 
from duty and responsibility? 

Do we see our students as individuals 
or as “one of those —,” “that 
nasty Johnny —---———’s sister,” or 
“a typical——-__t_HHH”? 

Do we teach or do we put in time? 

Do we consider what is to be accom- 
plished or do we consider how many 
more days of school must be put in? 

Do we encourage student initiative 
or do we throttle it lest we become in- 
volved in extra activity? 

Are we positive that the administra- 
tion’s latest decision is designed only 
to annoy us or do we aitempt to see 
the reason behind it? 

Do we back up the administration 
and our co-workers in public or do we 
gleefully toss them to the caviling lions? 

Are we encouraging newcomers to 
our ranks by our friendliness and aid 
or are we discouraging them by our in- 
difference and complaints? 

Must we all be generals or can we 
be privates? 
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Are we willing to work to correct 
evils or are we content to drift but 
gripe? 

Are we willing to try a new idea or 
do we disapprove it on principle? 

Do we sit silently in local branch 
meetings and then complain loudly and 
bitterly the next day about what was 
said and done or unsaid and undone 
or do we offer our ideas to the group? 

Do we avoid teachers’ meetings and 
faculty parties as dull or can we enjoy 
each other’s company? 

Do we find perfect excuses to avoid 
extra work or service to the group or 
do we do our share? 

Do we read our professional publi- 
cations or do we doom them unread to 
the circular file? 

Do we consider teaching a profes- 
sion with service to others as its end 
or do we consider it a job with a pay- 
check as its end? 

Do we show pride in our profession 
or do we apologize for being “mere 
school teachers”? 

Do we do—are we being—what we 
want to do and be? Are we as well 
organized as the routine is? 

—Muiriam W. CoKELy, 
Punxsutawney Area Joint High School 





Any other proposals will be half 
measures and will not solve the prob- 
lem. Unless we have in our schools 
qualified capable teachers of alert per- 
sonality, these other proposals dodge 
the essential issue. It is at the point of 
teacher-pupil relationship that real edu- 
cation takes place. This basic and 
foundational part of the educational 
program must be strengthened first; 
otherwise, we will be like the foolish 
man who built his house on sand. 

We pledge ourselves to render every 
assistance we can looking toward a 
fair and equitable solution. This prob- 
lem cannot be solved by any one group 
here represented. Parents and citizens 
generally must be informed and will- 
ing to act and support their legally 
elected representatives. I believe mem- 
bers of school boards are deeply and 
sincerely interested in the welfare of 
the children in their respective districts. 


Legislators, of course, share a grave 
and the final responsibility, but in my 
experience | have found them to be fair 
and willing to examine the facts. I am 
confident this attitude toward educa- 
tion will continue. Working together 
we can solve this problem. 

As a Pennsylvanian who has given 
his life to service in the public schools, 
I am proud of my State and jealous of 
her reputation. Education challenges 
Pennsylvania to increase her score in 
educational achievement until our Key- 
stone State occupies her rightful place 
as a leader in the race between educa- 
tion and chaos. 

The founders and the makers of 
Pennsylvania measured up to this 
characteristic, and I have faith that we 
will be worthy of our heritage so those 
who follow after us will, in future 
years, be as proud of us as we are 
proud of our forefathers. 
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Oo” hundred twenty different indi- 
viduals are our 120 sophomore 
students on one of the most difficult 
steps of the educational ladder climb- 
ing toward democratic citizenship. It 
is a difficult step because these boys 
and girls are no longer freshmen to be 
oriented into high school and the teens, 
nor are they sophisticated juniors an- 
ticipating a prom. 

The great majority of our students 
will not go to college, and many of 
them are at the present time holding 
part-time jobs which may well become 
their life work. 

As we plan and work with these 
young people in their English classes, 
we try to remember that they cannot 
and certainly should not be expected to 
reach their goals by means of the same 
ladder. Our work must be varied and 
elastic enough to be applicable and 
useful in the life of each one; yet it 
must also give to each a preparation 
for the future for which many are not 
farsighted or adult enough to feel the 
need. 


Social Letters 

We open our year’s work with the 
writing of social letters. The first let- 
ter is written to the instructor and in 
it the student gives an informal glimpse 
into his home, his likes and dislikes, 
his out-of-school activities, and his am- 
bitions. Then we discuss together the 
need for social letters, the various oc- 
casions which make such letters nec- 
essary, and the equipment which is 
proper to use. Students try writing the 
various types of letters, and many copy 
their corrected letters and send them 
to friends and relatives. 


Book Reviews 

Because we like to begin our reading 
program early, we discuss the various 
methods of presenting to our friends 
the books we have read, and we agree 
upon a program which permits the 
student to give as many oral book dis- 
cussions as he wishes during the six- 
week period. He simply indicates one 
day that he will have a review for the 
following day, and we hear it at the 
beginning of the period. Sometimes 
two people who have read the same 
book give it as a joint review. 

How many books should one read 
in a six-week period? After discussion 
we set up a point program by which 
different types of books are arranged 
on a point scale. For example, classics 
are 5 points; non-fiction and the better 
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Che Sophomore Step 


MARJORIE B. SCOTT 
Elizabeth High School 


novels are 4 points; ordinary novels 
are 3 points. Then we decide upon this 
scale: 9 or 10 points will be worth an 
“A”; 7 or 8 points, a “B”; 5 or 6 
points, a “C”; 3 or 4 points, a “D” for 
this part of our work. 

After each oral report the instructor 
hands to the student a card on which 
he has written his criticism of the re- 
port, calling to the student’s attention 
the strong points of his talk as well as 
any errors in grammar, construction, 
etc. This eliminates the embarrassment 
of public criticism—a very important 
consideration at this age. Oral reports 
give the “book-allergy” students an op- 
portunity to hear about books others 
have read, and often serve as a remedy 
for the allergy. 


Panel Discussions 

Since we also notice early in the term 
that sophomores love to talk and to 
argue with one another over all types 
of problems, the instructor suggests 
that perhaps they might enjoy panel 
discussions like Ted Collins presents 
with teen-agers on the Kate Smith TV 
show. They are wary at first until as- 
sured that the topics may be of their 
own choosing and do not have to “have 
anything to do with English.” We take 
one entire class period and jointly 
draw up a list of questions and prob- 
lems each of which must be acceptable 
to the majority of the group. Next we 
make up panels of interested partici- 
pants and appoint a temporary chair- 
man who will be responsible for call- 
ing the first meeting of the group. One 
group may discuss “Are College Sports 
Over-emphasized?” while another pre- 
fers, “Are Teen-agers Responsi- 
ble Drivers?” 

Incidentally, we agree beforehand 
that there must be two sides to a ques- 
tion before it is considered as a suit- 
able topic for these monthly discus- 
sions. After several successful panels, 
the idea of debates usually arises among 
the better students, and they are given 
special help in turning one of the 
panels into a debate. Through these 
discussions our sophomores learn con- 


Must be taken on ladders 
of different heights 


sideration and respect for the ideas of 
others and they begin to comprehend 
the give and take of good conversation. 


Theme Program 

As an introduction to grammar and 
an “eye-opener” concerning our need 
for it, we discuss the idea that in order 
to be efficient citizens we must be able 
to express our ideas in writing as well 
as in speech. Thus we launch upon a 
program of theme writing. On Monday 
the instructor presents an idea for a 
theme, reads several sample themes, 
and suggests ideas about topic sen- 
tences and development. The first draft 
is checked with individual students on 
Thursday, and the final ink-written 
copy is turned in on Friday. 

In a week these red-penciled themes 
are returned when the best ones are 
read and discussed. After considera- 
tion of general errors in grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling, there is 
agreement that perhaps a grammar 
“check-up” is in order. Students’ 
themes are placed in their own manila 
folders and kept on file in the room 
until the end of the year when they are 
given to the students to keep as a rec- 
ord of their work. 


Vocation Study 

Shortly after Christmas vacation we 
begin our vocations unit. Since sopho- 
more vocational interests are still 
rather hazy, we give the Kuder Inter- 
est Test and post complete occupational 
group charts for their inspection. Even- 
tually each one chooses one vocation 
that he would like to know more about, 
then he reads from books, magazines, 
and special monographs. He talks with 
present jobholders as he searches for 
information concerning this job—its 
importance to society, the daily tasks 
involved, opportunities offered, prep- 
aration required, remuneration re- 
ceived, qualities needed, advantages 
and disadvantages involved. Following 
a jointly prepared outline, he writes up 
his report. 

Then, since everyone is eager to 


(See Sophomore, page 263) 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS & 





The President’s Corner 


Teachers in Pennsylvania are ex- 
pressing an increasing interest in pro- 
fessional organizations. This interest 
results in an increase in membership 
in our State Association. As new teach- 
ers enter our ranks they catch the spir- 
it and learn of the importance of 
membership in the professional asso- 
ciations from the experienced teacher. 

This is a most wholesome sign. From 
the beginning teacher we gain future 
leadership. The experienced teacher 
cultivates this future leadership. It is 
sincerely hoped that this interest con- 
tinues. 

We now have a very fine State-wide 
membership. However, we are not as 
good as we should be. We encourage 
our leaders to continue their activity 
so that all teachers of Pennsylvania 
will be members of our State Associa- 
tion. 

Interest, too, in the National Educa- 
tion Association is most essential. 
Pennsylvania ranks far ahead of many 
states in per cent of membership in 
the NEA. We sincerely hope that our 
teachers will make it possible for 
Pennsylvania to have 44,225 members 
enroled when the NEA Convention 
meets during the first week of July. 
This is Pennsylvania’s Centennial Ac- 
tion goal. 

It is a mark of distinction to be rec- 
ognized as a member of the State and 
National professional organizations. 
We know Pennsylvanians always strive 
for outstanding recognition. 

During the past two months, reports 
throughout the State indicate a great 
deal of activity among the Local 
Branches. It is most stimulating to 
hear these reports. Local Branch activ- 
ities afford great opportunity for teach- 
ers to develop leadership and programs 
which are carried forward into State- 
wide activities. Individual members 
derive great satisfaction from partici- 
pating and achieving success in Local 
Branch activities, and we encourage 
Local Branches to develop active pro- 
grams. 

At the State level, also, there has 
been a great deal of activity. During 
the past six weeks conferences and 
meetings have been held with State 
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committee chairmen and committees. 
The result of these conferences and 
meetings has brought about more spe- 
cific understanding of our problems 
and needs. The State committees are 
engaged in the development of pro- 
grams which should contribute to the 
forward progress. 

This is a critical legislative year. 
Each Association 
should be alert and exert every effort 
toward the development of understand- 
ing and support for our legislative pro- 
gram. The legislative program is the 
program for all members and Branches. 
The degree of success will be measured 
by the active and continued work of 


member of our 


each group and individual. 

Even at this early date we have 
found our members very ready and 
willing actively to work and serve for 
the successful development of our pro- 
gram. This united, cooperative sup- 
port is most essential—-THomas E. 
Carson, President, PSEA, North Al- 
legheny Schools, Allegheny County 


“CARE” Book Package 

In answer to requests from many 
parts of the world, the CARE Book 
Fund has compiled a $10 English Lan- 
guage Instruction Book Package to 
help the people of other lands learn our 
tongue. 

Suitable for persons with enough 
educational background to study on 
their own as well as for classroom use 
in high schools and universities, the 
package contains a set of instruction 
manuals illustrated with pictures; a 
dictionary and six volumes of Ameri- 
can and English literature, short stor- 
ies, and poems. 

Orders for delivery to individuals or 
institutions in 21 European and Asian 
countries can be sent to CARE, Phila- 
delphia Headquarters at Lit Brothers, 
8th and Market Streets. The countries 
include Austria, Belgium, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Finland, Greece, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Japan, Okinawa, Malta, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, The 
Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, Viet- 
nam, Western Germany and Berlin, 
Yugoslavia. 





Flash—Congratulations 

Did you ever receive a telegram with 
such thrilling news that you wanted to 
share it with every person who was re- 
sponsible for it? Such a telegram was 
received at PSEA Headquarters on 
Tuesday, February 3, from NEA. It 


read as follows: 


“Outstanding membership event of 
this week—Pennsylvania first state in 
history to enrol in excess of 40,000 
NEA members. Congratulations.—R. B. 
Marston.” 


After the good news was shared with 
all members of Headquarters Staff, our 
curiosity impelled us to call NEA 
Headquarters to find out just what the 
last membership report was. This is it 
—on Friday, January 30, our NEA 
membership was 40,159 as compared 
with 37,765 on the same date last year, 
an increase of 2,394. 

Thanks to each of you who is a 
member of the NEA and who joined to 
make this fine report possible, and 
thanks, too, to all the willing workers 
and the new members who will join 
the NEA and help us reach our Cen- 
tennial Action goal of 44,225. 


Erie Lifts Restrictions 
for Teacher Applicants 


Superintendent John M. Hickey of 
Erie schools reports that the school 
board has changed its requirements of 
teacher selection. Effective with the 
1953-54 school year non-residents and 
married women who are certified Penn- 
sylvania teachers with degrees will be 
eligible for assignments. 

Superintendent Hickey says the 
changes were made in order to guaran- 
tee the appointment of the best pre- 
pared and most able teachers for the 
classrooms of Erie boys and girls. He 
hopes, too, that a committee of the 
board will be able to recommend that 
the minimum salary of teachers in Erie 
schools be raised. 





Let the future and what it holds in the far 
distance be your guide today and every day. 
My advice to you is to love, not just your 
neighbor today, but those who will come long 
after you.—NIETZSCHE 
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1953 General 
Assembly Convenes 
The highlight of the General As- 


sembly since its organization meeting 
on January 6 was the presentation of 
the budget by Governor Fine at a joint 
session of the House and Senate on 
January 26. 

In his address before a joint session 
on January 6, Governor Fine stated 
that he was justifiably proud of the 
acknowledged advancement in public 
education in Pennsylvania the last 
two years. “Our children in Pennsylva- 
nia,” he said, “must have the very best 
opportunities to acquire an education 
adequately to fit them for the hard 
days ahead.” 

Notwithstanding an appropriation of 
$409,000,000 for education in the last 
biennium and recognition of the need 
for some savings, if possible, the Gov- 
ernor said, “We must not retrogress in 
our public education program.” 

“T do not—nor will I—begrudge a 
single penny of State money for the 
proper advancement of education.” The 
salary increases voted at the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, he said, 
were needed and he had no doubt that 
the General Assembly would be re- 
quested to make further increases in 
salaries for the teaching profession. 

On this topic he continued, “But the 
General Assembly and the Executive 
must exercise caution in acceding to 
demands except they be within reason. 
We must bear in mind that our popu- 
lation is increasing and that our school 
enrolments will be much larger in the 
coming years. These factors will com- 
pel more classrooms and more teach- 

” 
ers. 


A Larger Budget 

With this background of philosophy, 
Governor Fine then presented the budg- 
et for the biennium and his budget 
message to the joint session of the 
General Assembly on January 26. 

As submitted by the Governor the 
budget for 1953-1955 totaled $1,427.- 
777,543. This is an increase of approx- 
imately $100,000,000 over the budget 
for 1951-1953. 

The recommended appropriations 
for public education for the biennium 
totaled $506,535,292. The increase of 
the budget allotments for education 
over the 1951-1953 appropriations in- 
cluding the deficiencies of approxi- 
mately $6,800,000 for the 1951-1953 
biennium approximate $90,000,000. 
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In round numbers some of these in- 
creases are as follows: 
$71,000,000 for support of the public 
schools 
4,000,009 for school transportation 
6,000,000 for payment of School 
Building Authority rentals 
6,800,000 for School Employes’ Re- 
tirement 
1,000,000 for Teachers College 
maintenance 


Funds for Television 


The Governor in his budget also 
recommended that the General Assem- 
bly give consideration to educational 
television. He included an increase of 
approximately $15,000,000 for the 
State-owned and State-aided colleges 
and universities. 

No amount was included to provide 
for the double increment for teachers 
should the General Assembly enact such 
legislation. It should be noted in this 
connection that in other years the ap- 
propriation allocation for specific in- 
creases for teachers’ salaries was in- 
cluded in the Appropriations bill by 
the Appropriations Committees after 
salary legislation had been agreed 
upon and was on its way to passage. 

Since the presentation of the budget 
the General Assembly has been meeting 
in two-day sessions. This is due largely 
to the fact that new taxes will have to 
be agreed upon to produce approxi- 
mately $157,000,000 of additional rev- 
enue. A State Tax Committee appointed 
last year by Governor Fine to explore 
possible new tax sources has not as yet 
met to report, nor has the Chesterman 
Committee appointed by the Governor 
to study economies and re-organization 
made its report. Until such time as 
these reports are received by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, perhaps early in March, 
it is anticipated that the General As- 
sembly will have short sessions each 
week perhaps not more than two days. 

Readers of the JOURNAL are referred 
to the weekly issues of the Bulletin for 
a description of all educational bills 
that are introduced and a report on 
current happenings in the General As- 
sembly week by week. 
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Education Committees 
Members of the Education Commii- 


tees as announced in the Senate ani 
the House are as follows: 


Senate—Republicans 

Paul L. Wagner, Chairman, 634 F. 
Broad Street, Tamaqua, Schuylkil! 
Co. 

John Carl Miller, Vice Chairman, 116 
Fifth Street, Aliquippa, Beaver Co. 
James S. Berger, 28 E. Second Street, 

Coudersport, Potter Co. 

Montgomery F. Crowe, 169 Washing- 
ton Street, East Stroudsburg, Mon- 
roe Co. 

Robert D. Fleming, 405 Freeport Road, 
Aspinwall, Pittsburgh 15, Allegheny 
Co. 

A. Evans Kephart, 1220 Girard Trust 
Building, Philadelphia 2, Philadel- 
phia Co. 

Edward J. Kessler, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Lancaster Co. 

A. H. Letzler, 711 McAteer Street, 
Houtzdale, Clearfield Co. 

Francis P. McCusker, 1204 Van Kirk 
Street, Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Co. 

Albert R. Pechan, 909 Fifth Avenue, 
Ford City, Armstrong Co. 

G. Robert Watkins, Third and Broom- 
all Streets, Chester, Delaware Co. 

M. Harvey Taylor, ex officio, 20 N. 
Second Street, Harrisburg. Dauphin 


Co. 


Democrats 

Eustace H. Bane, 57 E. Main Street, 
Uniontown, Fayette Co. 

John J. Haluska, First National Bank 
Building, Patton, Cambria Co. 

Elmer J. Holland, 1105 Commonwealth 
Building, Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. 

George M. Leader, R. D. 2, Dover, 
York Co. 

Frank W. Ruth, Bernville, Berks Co. 


Martin Silvert, 541 Land Title Build- 
ing, Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 10, Philadelphia Co. 


House—Republicans 


W. Stuart Helm, Chairman, 910 Wilson 
Ave., Kittanning, Armstrong Co. 
William Z. Scott, Vice Chairman, 51 
Coal Street, Lansford, Carbon Co. 


Adam T. Bower, 518 Market Street, 
Sunbury, Northumberland Co. 


Wayne M. Breisch, R.D. 2, Ringtown, 
Schuylkill Co. 
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Robert R. Clapper, Church Street, Sax- 
ton, Bedford Co. ; 
Ellis E. Ferster, R.D. 1, Richfield, Sny- 

der Co. 

Allen M. Gibson, 20 Leather Street, 
Sheffield, Warren Co. 

Wilbur H. Hamilton, 436 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Co. 

Marvin V. Keller, 142 N. Lincoln 
Avenue, Newtown, Bucks Co. 

Ivan C. Watkins, Grande Avenue at 
10th Street, Tower City, Schuylkill 
Co. 

LeRoy A. Weidner, 542 N. 9th Street, 
Reading, Berks Co. 

Harold G. Wescott, 23 State Street, 
Susquehanna, Susquehanna Co. 

Raymond E, Wilt, 131 Enger Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 14, Allegheny Co. 

Norman Wood, R.D. 1, Peach Bottom, 


Lancaster Co. 


Democrats 

Leon J. Kolankiewicz, 3111 Richmond 
Street, Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Co. 

Charles J. Mills, Fourth and Depot 
Streets, Youngwood, Westmoreland 
Co. 

Marion L. Munley, 175 Spruce Street. 
Archbald, Lackawanna Co. 

J. Dean Polen, Lincoln Bank Building, 
Avella, Washington Co. 


Albert S. Readinger, 226 N. 6th Street, 
Reading, Berks Co. 

Theodore H. Schmidt, 402 Grant Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. 

Harry E. Seyler, 249 E. Princess Street, 
York, York Co. 

Mary A. Varallo, 1418 Point Breeze 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Co. 


NEA’s 1953 Tours 


The Division of Travel Service of 
the National Education Association, 
Paul H. Kinsel, director, has released 
its 1953 NEA travel folder. Described 
are a number of domestic tours and 
economical tours to Latin America and 
Europe. 

It is possible for teachers to earn 
academic credit by participation in 
many NEA tours. For further informa- 
tion write Mr. Kinsel at the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


To know what you know and what you don’t 
know is the characteristic of one who knows. 
—CONFUCIUS 


March, 1953 


The Teachers’ Challenge 


in 1953 


wee 


So to inquire that from our in- 
quiry may emerge truth 

*** So to believe that out of our be- 
liefs may grow strength to stand against 
the pressures our disturbed world 
brings against the truth 

*** So to teach that in our teaching 
young people may find an inspiration 
to guide them in the building of a bet- 
ter world, and a faith to toughen the 
moral fibre they will need in the build- 
ing. 

That we may more firmly meet the 
challenge to great teaching thrown 
down to us by our tumultuous age, we 
who teach must meet this added chal- 
lenge to our profession 
*** So to join our strength together 
that from our unity may come the wis- 
dom to build a greater program of 
public education for all of our chil- 
dren, the skill to interpret the needs of 
the schools to all of the people, the 
patience to meet indifference with 
never-ceasing effort, and the unselfish- 
ness out of which, alone, can come, at 
last, adequate opportunity for young 
Americans in a stronger nation, in a 
new and better world.—HERBERT P. 
LAUTERBACH, Aliquippa, 1953 


American Education 
Week 1953 


Early planning at the local level for 
the 33rd annual observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week is advocated by 
the national sponsors in announcing 
November 8-14 as the dates for this 
event in 1953. The central theme, or 
major emphasis, in this year’s visit- 
your-schools program will be, “Good 
Schools Are YOUR Responsibility.” 

Suggested daily topics keyed to the 
theme were listed as: Sunday—Moral 
and Spiritual Foundations; Monday— 
Learning the Fundamentals; Tuesday 
—Building the National Strength; 
Wednesday—Preparing for Loyal Citi- 
zenship; Thursday—The School Board 
in Action; Friday—Your Child’s 
Teachers; and Saturday—Parent and 
Teacher Teamwork. 

Suggestions and assistance for local 
groups planning AEW programs may 
be obtained by writing to American 
Education Week, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








Dear Miss North: 


Do you think it is wrong to use 
stars on a chart to show the pupils 
who make 100 per cent in Spelling? 
I understand that some educators do 
not think it is a good practice, but | 
find that children try harder if they 


get stars beside their names. 
Norma March 


Dear Norma: 

The chart showing the pupils who 
make 100 per cent in Spelling and 
many other devices that have been 
used to motivate students’ work need 
to be revalued in light of what we 
have come to know about children. If 
we believe that pupils have different 
mental ages and varying abilities with- 
in those mental ages, then can we jus- 
tify the use of a motivation which pre- 
sumes that all children can make a 
perfect score on the same list of words? 

When you examine any Spelling or 
similar chart in a classroom you will 
find some children who have few if 
any stars after their names. A further 
examination of pupil records will show 
wide variation in ability. Yet the chart 
idea assumes that all the children can 
make 100 per cent. 

It is true that the child who is a 
successful speller responds to the moti- 
vation that the chart affords—we know 
that success breeds success. But re- 
peated failure breeds failure. 

If you feel that children must have 
some outward reward to motivate 
them, why not let each child have his 
own chart in his Spelling book? Then 
he can count his stars, but he need not 
advertise his failure. Or if you believe 
the children’s records should be dis- 
played why not give every pupil a 
chance by using stars of two colors. 
Use one color for every child who 
makes 100 per cent and then use the 
other color for each child who makes 
a better record than he made the pre- 
ceding week. By setting a realistic goal, 
you make a measure of success possible 
for everyone. 

Think further about motivation— 
you may find that children will learn 
to spell without a Spelling Chart. 


Sincerely, n 
ay al “Hoek 


Let Them All Be Children 


In their 
hearts, all chil- 
dren are alike. 
In their hearts 
they all laugh 
and sing, run 
and jump and 
play tricks. In 
their bodies, 
some children 
are different. 
Their legs won’t run and jump, their 
lips can’t laugh and sing, their arms 
won't play tricks of youthful mischief. 


HELP ie 
== CRIPPLED CHILDREN 





They are crippled—with cerebral 
palsy, polio, or any one of the many, 
many different kinds of crippling con- 
ditions. But—they are nevertheless 
and even more—children! They are 
first of all—children; they are only 
secondly children who happen to be 
physically handicapped. 

Behind that philosophy operates one 
of the Commonwealth’s greatest vol- 
untary agencies—The Easter Seal So- 
cieties affiliated with the Pennsylvania 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. This Society and its 48 local 
Easter Seal Societies, covering more 
than 55 counties in Pennsylvania, un- 
dertake and accomplish the gigantic 
humanitarian task of providing for the 
direct needs of the thousands of our 


Commonwealth’s physically handi- 
capped youngsters. 

That is why the Easter Seal cam- 
paign, which begins March 5 and runs 
through Easter Sunday, takes on new 
importance. The children ask very lit- 
tle and deserve so much. We can all 
help them all be children—just by buy- 
ing and using Easter Seals. 


Pennsylvania Authors 
NEA Journal 


Two Pennsylvania educators are au- 
thors of articles in the March issue of 
the NEA Journal. They are David H. 
Stewart, superintendent of schools, 
Dormont, Pittsburgh, and Louis G. 
Wersen, director of music education 
for the Philadelphia Board of Public 
Education. 

In an article entitled “Education and 
Big Government,” Doctor Stewart 
points out that the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation has only the rank “of a small 
bureau within an organization of less 
than cabinet level” although it deals 
with a “client (education) which 
spends nearly eight billion dollars a 
year in operating expenses and hires 
over a million teachers to educate 34 
million children and youth in schools 
and colleges.” Doctor Stewart, who is 
also First Vice President of the NEA 
and former member of the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission, helps to clarify the 


NEA’s federal relations program. 

“You Can Teach Music,” says Mr. 
Wersen, and shows how Philadelphia’s 
program of in-service music education 
is doing wonders for even those teach 
ers who can’t carry a tune. The impetus 
for in-service training comes from the 
teachers, themselves, Mr. Wersen ex- 
plains, but “other significant factors 
in the development of a music program 
are the sympathetic encouragement of 
the principal and the friendly interest 
of the community.” 

Other topics in the 64-page March 
Journal include: academic freedom, 
junior high school guidance, family- 
life education, report cards, and inter- 
institutional cooperation. 


The English Journal 

Two Hazleton educators are authors 
of an article which was printed in the 
December, 1952, issue of The English 
Journal. Writing on the topic “The 
Public Address System Improves Eng- 
lish Instruction” are Margaret Greg- 
ory, teacher of English, and William J. 
McLaughlin, principal of the D. A. 
Harman Junior High School. 


Broad scholarship, experience in teach- 
ing, firmness yet mildness of disposition, 
actual Christianity and a love for the busi- 
ness of instruction without any specialty in 
method—all these go to make up the char- 
acter of the reliable and successful prin- 
cipal of an Academy. 

—THOMAS HENRY BURROWES 





Pennsylvanians in Exchange Positions 


Pennsylvania teachers who are enjoying the privilege of 
teaching in other countries for the school year 1952-53 are 
listed below. Listed opposite the Pennsylvania teacher is 
the teacher with whom he or she is exchanging and the 
country from which he or she comes. In several cases no 
teacher is being sent from the foreign country to exchange 


with the American teacher. 


Helen Jones 


Bethlehem 


Mrs. Ruth Gregory 
Philadelphia 


Marjorie Hopkins 
Wilkinsburg 


Ada Allen 


Canada 


No exchange 
Iraq 


No exchange 
French Seminar 


No exchange 
Greece 





Harriet Bartow Ernst Hoen Peter Karakitsos 
Punxsutawney Netherlands Ambridge 

Harry Bomberger Alexander Kessler J. Marvin Lee 
Palmerton Germany Boalsburg 

Elliot Cades Vanda Dunford Margaret McLaughlin 
Philadelphia United Kingdom Windber 

David Chestnut No exchange Marianne Prestera 
Hershey French Seminar Bradford 


William Cleveland 
Bucks County 


Helen George 
Pittsburgh 


William Gombar 
Wayne 
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Emil Drabert 


Germany 


Anne Dzvonkus 
United Kingdom 


No exchange 


India 


Ruth Schabacker 
Jenkintown 


Sonia Zabarenko 


Pittsburgh 
Edward Zulak 


Warren 


Stanley Kneebone 
United Kingdom 


No exchange 
Iraq 


Margherita Bernardi 
Italy 


Yvonne Champigneul 
France 


Ethel Yates 
United Kingdom 


Josef Wolf 


Germany 
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Active Participation at Local 
Leaders Conferences—1952 
The series of 40 PSEA Local Branch 


Leaders Conferences announced in the 
September issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JouRNAL began September 8 
and was concluded November 20. One 
thousand eight hundred eighty-five 
members and officers interested in the 
program of professional associations— 
local, state, and national—participated 
in these meetings. Convention District 
presidents issued the invitations and 
chairmen on local arrangements served 
as hosts, cooperated in arranging for 
the meeting places, attended to the nu- 
merous details, and presided at the 
dinner meetings. 

The first session of the three-part 
conference began at 5:00 p.m. and 
was devoted to the program of profes- 
sional organizations—local, state, and 
national—with emphasis on the Local 
Branch participation. It was directed 
toward the improvement of their struc- 
ture, their facilities for service, and 
their general efficiency as functioning 
organizations. The stated purposes of 
the conferences were to: 

1. Acquaint our local leaders with the pro- 
gram of the PSEA and the NEA 

2. Serve as an exchange of points of view 
and coordinate the activities of Local 

Branches with the PSEA and NEA 
3. Assist Local Branches in promoting their 

programs and solving their problems 
4. Promote unity of purpose, solidarity of 

action, and enthusiastic loyalty to pro- 
fessional organization 
5. Develop local leaders 


The agenda for the afternoon meet- 
ing emphasized the following items of 
major import to Local Branches in 
planning their programs for the cur- 
rent year: 


1. Centennial Action Program and its im- 
plementation by the utilization of the 
NEA Local Association Activities Leaflets 
PSEA services 
Articles and news items for PSEA publi- 
cations 
Local Branch Handbooks 
Local Branch publications 
6. Seven important meetings 
(1) District House of Delegates 
(2) District Convention 
(3) PSEA Convention 
(4) NEA Convention 
(5) PSEA Local Branch Leaders Work- 
shop 
(6) Local Branch Leaders Fall Confer- 
ences 
(7) Classroom Teachers Conference 


Members of the PSEA Committee 
on Local Branches contributed greatly 
to the success of the conferences in 
their respective Convention Districts. 


wo No 


on 


March, 1953 


Individual members of other PSEA 
State-wide committees also contributed 
generously to the program. 

A dinner featured the second part of 
each conference at 6:30 o’clock at 
which the PSEA was host to five repre- 
sentatives of each Local Branch. The 
officers of each FTA Chapter and fac- 
ulty sponsor of each FTA organization 
in the State were likewise invited as 
guests of the Association. The program 
at the dinner meeting featured “echoes” 
from representatives who had attended 
the NEA Convention, the Penn Hall 
Workshop, and the Bedford Springs 
Classroom Teachers Conference. 

The final session at 8:00 o’clock was 
devoted to an exploration of major 
problems confronting our professional 
associations in the immediate future 
with emphasis on the 1953 Legislative 
Program. The program was concluded 
with the showing of the NEA film, 
“What Greater Gift.” 

The conferences throughout the year 
were marked by keen interest and ac- 
tive participation by those present. Of 
the 284 Local Branches, representa- 
tives of 222 were in attendance. The 
many favorable reactions, the repre- 
sentative attendance, and the discus- 
sions indicate that the over-all pro- 
gram—local, state, and national—has 
been greatly enhanced by the result of 
these conferences. 

The conferences were sponsored by 
the Committee on Local Branches with 
the approval of the Executive Council 
and were supervised and directed by 


Raymond C. Webster. 


Penn State Seminar in 
Europe 


Penn State’s annual Summer Semi- 
nar in Europe this year will include 
nearly three weeks of residence at an 
Austrian university and a three-day 
trip into controversial Yugoslavia. 

Limited to 20, the group is open to 
teachers, students, and others inter- 
ested in this type of introduction to the 
contemporary life of Western and Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Leader of the group is William H. 
Gray, professor of history at Penn 
State. Information may be secured and 
arrangements for the trip may be made 
through Professor Gray or through the 
General Extension Services, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College. 





I will let no man drag me down so low as to 
make me hate him. 
—BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 








Suggested Program of 


Action for Local Branches 


1. 


During April 


Provide frequent opportuni- 
ties for the Local Legislative 
Committee to inform the 
membership regarding the 
progress of the PSEA Legis- 
lative program 


Entertain your members of 
the General Assembly 


Have program committee 

plan: 

a. Professional meeting 

b. Community meeting 

c. Social or dinner meeting 
with suitable testimonial 


for retired teachers 


Adopt the “Centennial Ac- 
tion Program” and advise the 
NEA of your action 


Convene Executive Commit- 
tee to participate in prepar- 
ing Local Branch report 
which will be mailed to Local 
Branch presidents during 
April 


Give priority to these: 

a. Conclude campaign for 
100 per cent membership 
—Local, State, and Na- 
tional 


b. NEA affiliate status 


c. Selection of delegate(s) 
to NEA Convention 


d. Designation of incoming 
Local Branch president 
for attendance at Penn 
Hall Workshop 


e. Plan spring election of 
officers for 1953-54; re- 
port names and addresses 
to PSEA Headquarters im- 
mediately following their 
election 


f. Appoint auditing commit- 
tee 


g. Appoint committee to 
plan for American Edu- 
cation Week—November 
8-14, 1953 
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» EDITH ERB, who taught 45 years in the 

one-room schools of Decatur Township, Mif- 

flin County, was given a wrist watch as a token 

of appreciation for her service in the county 
schools. 





Latrobe Education Association honored four of its retiring teachers in June—Helen Cort, 
43 years; Fannie B. Tomb, 45; Martha Himler, 40; Helen Mercer, 42. Pictured with the 
retired teachers is Mabel Lindner, Latrobe Education Association president. 





DuBois TEAcHERS paid tribute at 
their association banquet in May to 


two of their retired teachers: Mrs. R / a re Wf 
Hattie Harrington, English teacher in cure CMC eS 
the junior high school, 35 years of 

service; and Ella McDonald, English Honored 
teacher in the senior high school, 34 

years of teaching. 





» C. A. BURKE retired as supervising principal 
of Gilberton after 37 years of service in Gil- 

berton and two in New York. ~ J 
Jers 
ing 





year 


Home Economics Trip 
to Western Europe 


The School of Home Economics of 
The Pennsylvania State College is of- 
fering a summer course available for 
credit or non-credit on Intercultural 
Studies in Home Economics. This sum- 
mer the course involves a five-week 
tour of Western Europe to study what 
other countries are doing in the areas 
of food, clothing, shelter, and educa- 
tion. It is hoped that the members of 
the group will gain an insight into cul- 
tural differences and likenesses, an ap- 
preciation of the lives and ways of liv- 
i ing of these people, and a perspective 








s nll sf ae WX for fresh approaches to professional ‘ 

” “s —_ 5 a — work at home. t 

Howard Fee, a teacher in the high school of Cecil Township, Washington County, taught For further information regarding y 
46 years in Pennsylvania. Teachers of the district presented him with a lounge chair as the tour write to D orothy Hou ghton. 4 
a token of their esteem. Pictured are Martin Lubovysky, Local Branch president; Harry “ieee a School of H et t 
Morgan, high school principal; Mr. Fee; Glenn M. Quivey, superintendent; Mark Kelso, a Sey ee —— Se r 


principal of Muse elementary school; and Leon Clayton, principal of Cecil elementary nomics, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
school. lege, State College. 
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- a : gs I » ELSIE SMALES taught continuously from 
a ' ; : September, 1909, to June, 1951, except for a 
“4 Mrs. Margaret Cowley, an elementary teacher in the Wyalusing Valley Joint School one-year leave of absence. Her teaching, with 
y District, completed 38 years of teaching at the age of 70. A dinner and gifts were given the exception of one year, was in Blair County. 
by the faculty. Those standing, left to right, are: Mrs. Lynch, daughter of Mrs. Cowley 
and also a teacher; Mrs. Mary Ross; Mrs. Cowley; Orice Dodge; Eleanor Platt; and H. 
Austin Snyder, president, Northeastern Convention District, PSEA. 
pal 
sil- 
» MRS. ETHEL RUSSELL DOCTER was hon- RAYMOND SCHLOSSER, principal of Haver- 
Jersey for three and one-half years before com- _ored by the Rockdale Parent Teacher Associa- ford Township Junior High School, retired in 
ing to Pennsylvania where she taught for 38 tion before her retirement in May. Mrs. Docter June after 41 years of professional service. The 
years. Since 1917, she has been principal of an had taught in Youngwood High School and in only interruption in his work was when he 
elementary school. the Rockdale Consolidated School. Her total served in World War I. 
service was 25 years. 
of 
of- 
for 
ral 
m- 
“ek 
iat 
as 
ca- 
of 
ul- 
ip- 
iv- 
ive 
| é ‘ ; 
7 George A. Retan, who has been director of teacher education and Emily E. Johnson was the first teacher from Brentwood to retire 
teacher placement at State Teachers College, Mansfield, for 26 under the Pennsylvania Teachers’ Retirement Law. She began her 
ng years, was presented a Shakespeare fishing rod and equipment at a teaching in 1917 in Erie County and remained there ten years. She 
yn, dinner given by the members of the campus staff. Doctor Retan had transferred to Brentwood where she has taught an additional 23 
CO- taught 40 years in the schools of Pennsylvania. Pictured are Doctor years. At a dinner in her honor on April 16, Superintendent James 
r Retan, Mrs. Retan, Elizabeth Stalford, toastmaster, and James G. D. Shaner (deceased June 25), congratulates Miss Johnson. Pictured 








Morgan, president of the State Teachers College. 


March, 1953 





with them are Twila Mae Sefton, left, Elizabeth Barbara Sipe and 
Edna Snelsire, right. 
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Southeastern District 
and Schoolmen’s Week 


The meeting of the Southeastern 
Convention District will feature the 
address of Andrew D. Holt, adminis- 
trative assistant to the president of the 
University of Tennessee. Doctor Holt’s 
topic will be “Bringing Up Fathers.” 
J. Wallace Saner, Darby, president of 
the district, will preside. The South- 
eastern District meets during the an- 
nual Schoolmen’s Week, April 15-18, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Areas around which meetings will 
be centered are administration and 
school directors, adult education, agri- 
culture, art, audio-visual aids, compar- 
ative education, guidance, health, phys- 
ical, and safety education, music, nurs- 
ing education, parents and teachers, 
radio and television, school secretaries. 
teacher education, and trade and in- 
dustrial education. 

There will be addresses by George 
S. Counts, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Carleton W. Washburne, di- 
rector of teacher education, School of 
Education, Brooklyn College. Doctor 
Counts’ topic is “Moral Foundations of 
American Civilization”; Doctor Wash- 
burne’s, “Promotion vs. Non-Promo- 
tion: Bugaboo or Genuine Issue?” 

Several clinics will be held for geog- 
raphy teachers, in citizenship educa- 
tion, and on consumer credit. In the 
Palestra, 33rd and Chancellor Streets, 
the publishing and supply house ex- 
hibit will be open on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. 


Pittsburgh to Entertain 
National Science Convention 


Edward U. Condon, director of re- 
search, Corning Glass Works, Corn- 
ing, N. Y., will give the keynote ad- 
dress at the first national convention 
of the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, a department of the National 
Education Association. The convention 
is scheduled to be held in Pittsburgh, 
March 19-21. 

Doctor Condon, who is president of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
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vancement of Science, will represent 
the field of science on the convention 
program. Lyle W. Ashby, assistant sec- 
retary for professional relations, Na- 
tional Education Association, will rep- 
resent the field of education. 

Approximately 600 members from 
elementary and secondary schools, col- 
leges, universities, and industry will 
participate in the four-day program. 
A total of fourteen general sessions 
have been planned in addition to nine- 
teen discussion groups. Three panel 
meetings are scheduled on the follow- 
ing subjects: the fifth year of training 
for science teachers, the future scien- 
tists of America foundation, and bridg- 
ing the gap between scientist and sci- 
ence teacher. 

Other highlights of the convention 
include a banquet, fifty exhibits of 
commercial and instructional teaching 
aids, and two showings of science 
teaching films. 

Convention program chairman is 
Nathan A. Neal, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, and Eugene 
Peckman, supervisor of science, Pitts- 
burgh public schools, is local chair- 
man. Florence Learzof, principal, Hor- 
ace Mann and John Morrow elementary 
schools, Pittsburgh, is in charge of 
planning for the sessions on elementary 
school science. 


PFTA Announces 
April Convention 


The Pennsylvania Future Teachers 
of America announces tentative plans 
for its annual convention to be held 
Friday and Saturday, April 17 and 

8. The host will be the George D. 
Gossard Chapter at Lebanon Valley 
College. 

William R. Shoppell, Jr., the presi- 
dent of PFTA, will preside at the first 
general session on Friday afternoon at 
2:00 p.m. This will be held in the audi- 
torium of Engle Hall. The president of 
the FTA Chapter will bring greetings; 
a program of special music will be pre- 
sented by the Conservatory of Music, 
under the direction of Professor George 
Rutledge. The address will be given by 
Frederic K. Miller, president of the col- 
lege. 





Following a business session at 3:15 
p-m., there will be a tea in the auxiliary 
gym of Lynch Memorial. At the dinner 
at 6:00 p.m., the address will be given 
by Reverend Harry T. Richwine, Pas- 
tor of First Lutheran Church of Ann- 
ville. The day will close with dancing 
from 8:30 to 11:30 p.m. in the gymna- 
sium of Lynch Memorial. 

Saturday morning’s program will 
consist of reports on interesting meei- 
ings held by college chapters and high 
school clubs. At the final business ses- 
sion at 11:00 a.m., officers will be 
elected and a vote will be taken on 
amending the constitution. 


Middle States Council 


for the Social Studies 

On April 17 and 18, the Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies 
will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary at 
the Hotel Henry Hudson, New York. 
The National Council and the local 
social studies councils will join in 
sponsoring the meetings. 

The theme of the conference will be 
**Citizenship—1903-1953—2003.”. Fri- 
day, April 17, will be devoted to visits 
to classes in selected schools and to the 
UN. In the evening, ideals of citizen- 
ship will be discussed. 

On Saturday morning there will be 
two groups of panel discussions. The 
first at half past nine will include 
“Contemporary Emphases on Citizen- 
ship Education,” “Human Relations in 
Citizenship Education,” “The Role of 
the Community Agency in Citizenship 
Education.” The second at eleven will 
consider “Citizenship Education in the 
Elementary Schools,” “Developing Cit- 
izenship Responsibility and Leadership 
among Gifted Students,” “Developing 
Citizenship among Slow Learners 
through Experience,” and “Citizenship 
in the General Education Program in 
Liberal Arts and Teachers Colleges.” 
Teachers whose classes will be visited 
on Friday will participate in the elev- 
en o'clock discussions on Saturday. 

For further information or to secure 
a program, write to the secretary, Ed- 
win M. Barton, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, or the chairman of 
the local arrangements committee, Man- 
son Van B. Jennings, Teachers College. 
Columbia University. 





Our American Heritage is something more 
than a rich continent lying between two oceans. 
It is something bigger than a nation with vast 
resources. It is the spirit of liberty—the foun- 
dation of democracy, of justice, of opportunity, 
of everything we cherish—TOM C. CLARK 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES “ in 








Legal Interest 


APPEAL OF DOROTHY ALBERT 
In The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
(92 A.2d 663) 

Opinion Filed November 25, 1952 
Facts: Miss Albert was a professional 
employe of the school district of Pitts- 
burgh and served as a teacher in that 
district for approximately eighteen 
years. The superintendent of schools 
preferred charges against her, alleging 
that she was a Communist, and _ re- 
quested that her contract be terminated 
for “advocation of or participating in 
un-American or subversive doctrines” 
in violation of Section 1122 of the 
Public School Code of 1949. A formal 
hearing was held before the board and 
extensive testimony taken. Miss Albert 
was represented by counsel, but she did 
not herself testify, nor did she present 
any witnesses. Following the hearing, 
the board entered an order terminating 
her contract as a professional employe. 
From the decision of the board, an 
appeal was taken to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who upheld the 
board. Upon appeal to the Court of 
Common Pleas of Allegheny County 
from the action of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the Court af- 
firmed the Superintendent and dis- 
missed the appeal. In making the ap- 
peal to the Common Pleas Court of 
Allegheny County, Miss Albert did not 
request a hearing de novo, but relied 
upon the record developed at the hear- 
ing before the board. From the order 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Al- 
legheny County, an appeal was taken 
to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 


QuEsTION: On appeal to the Court of 
Common Pleas from a decision of a 
board of education terminating the 
contract of a professional employe, in 
which appeal the teacher did not re- 
quest a hearing de novo, may the er- 
rors in the admission of evidence at 
the hearing before the board be made 
the basis for an appeal to the Supreme 
Court? 


AnsweER: No. 


Discussion: The Court found that ac- 
cording to the testimony, Miss Albert 
was unquestionably a member of the 
Communist Party. The Court further 
commented that repeatedly it has been 
held that judicial notice may be taken 
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of the fact that the Communist Party 
is a subversive organization which con- 
spires to teach and to advocate the 
overthrow of the government of the 
United States by force and violence. 
Miss Albert complained, however, that 
she was deprived of due process of law 
because the Board of Public Education 
denied her the right to present evidence 
to disprove its assumption that the 
Communist Party advocated the over- 
throw of the government by force and 
violence. The Supreme Court held that 
she had the right to produce such evi- 
dence, and even though the Board of 
Public Education denied her that right, 
by requesting a hearing de novo on ap- 
peal to the Court of Common Pleas, her 
right to present evidence could there 
have been asserted. Not having done 
so, she is not now in a position to 
complain on appeal from the decision 
of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Miss Albert further contended, how- 
ever, that even though she be a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, and even 
if the Party does advocate the over- 
throw of the government of the United 
States by force and violence, she should 
not have been held to have advocated 
or participated in that subversive doc- 
trine by association, but that it must 
have been proven that she was aware 
of the Party’s illegal designs and that 
she had knowledge of its revolutionary 
purpose. 

In answer to this contention, the 
Court concluded as follows: 

“Having in mind that the Commu- 

nist Party is a highly disciplined and 

rigidly controlled organization which 
tolerates no dissension from the pol- 
icies laid down by its leadership; 
that appellant (Miss Albert) regu- 
larly attended and participated in 
meetings of high communist func- 
tionaries over a period of several 
years and was therefore not the 
merely casual member who joins an 
organization innocently and in ig- 
norance of its policies and purposes 
and quickly resigns upon realizing 
its true import; having in mind fur- 
ther that appellant had been a school 
teacher for 18 years and was there- 
fore presumably a woman of intelli- 
gence and education; that she chose 
to remain silent when she might 
have asserted her right to testify in 


the court below and present there 
evidence to refute the charges against 
her: and, finally, that the very se- 
crecy, furtiveness, and clandestine 
nature of the meetings must have 
put her on notice that the plans and 
policies were illegal;—having all 
those things in mind it would cer- 
tainly strain the limits of credulity 
to believe that she did not know 
what she was doing and did not 
knowingly and consciously advocate 
and participate in the subversive 
doctrines of the Communist Party 
organization. To hold that in order 
to prove her personal complicity it 
would be necessary to produce affir- 
mative evidence of what she actually 
saw, heard, and discussed at any par- 
ticular meeting of the Party would 
be to make utterly impossible the 
enforcement of the section of the 
School Code in question—in effect 
to nullify it—and thereby to permit 
the infiltration into the school sys- 
tem of disloyal teachers with free 
rein to exercise their baneful and 
sinister influence upon the children 
committed to their care.” 


The order of the court below dis- 
missing the appeal of Miss Albert from 
the order of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was affirmed and 
the dismissal of Miss Albert upheld. 


Executive Council 


The 1953 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
January 24, at 9:45 a.m., with Presi- 
dent Thomas E. Carson, presiding. 

Doctor Carson welcomed the mem- 
bers of Council and asked each to give 
his name and official capacity. 


Roti CaLtt—Present were: A. G. Brei- 
denstine, Helen M. Brennan, J. Paul 
Burkhart, Thomas E. Carson, John E. 
Davis, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, David 
C. Guhl, Allen C. Harman, Mrs. Johan- 
na K. Havlick, William C. Kutz, Her- 
bert P. Lauterbach, Lloyd H. Lebo, 
Hazel Rankin, Charles M. Sandwick, 
J. Wallace Saner, C. Earl Shank, H. 
Austin Snyder, Henry J. Stoudt, Dor- 
othy M. Warner. 

John M. Lumley, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent. 


David H. Stewart, NEA State Direc- 
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tor, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 


COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Presi- 
dent Carson said, “Individually we can 
do nothing but collectively we can do 
a great deal. This body is the official 
representative group of the PSEA. We 
are here to interpret policy as deter- 
mined by the House of Delegates, to 
act upon matters that pertain to the 
work and program of the Association, 
and at all times we want a free and 
open discussion of our problems.” 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Snyder, 
seconded by Miss Rankin, the minutes 
of the December 30 meeting were ap- 
proved. 


FINANCIAL REPORT AND BupGet—The 
Executive Secretary presented the fi- 
nancial report for the period July 1. 
1952, to December 31, 1952, and com- 
pared items with the budget allocations 
for July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953. 
Upon motion of Mr. Saner, seconded 
by Doctor Davis, the report was ap- 
proved. 


Business PRocEDURE—Upon motion of 
Mrs. Graham, seconded by Mr. Har- 
man, approval was given to the busi- 
ness procedure of the Association as 
presented by the Executive Secretary. 
STATE CONVENTION 

Time—Upon motion of Mr. Lauter- 
bach, seconded by Doctor Breidenstine, 
the 1953 State Convention will be held 


in Harrisburg, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, December 28, 29, and 30. 


Election Procedure—On motion of 
Miss Brennan, seconded by Mr. Sny- 
der, Mr. Moser was requested to re- 
view PSEA election procedures and 
present recommendations to the Coun- 
cil. 

LocaL BrRANcCHES—On motion of Mr. 
Guhl, seconded by Mr. Lauterbach, the 
President was authorized to appoint a 
subcommittee of the Council to study 
Article V, Section 2, of the PSEA Con- 
stitution with regard to Local Branches 
in colleges and teacher education insti- 
tutions and to make a recommendation 
to the Council for a clarification of this 
section. 

MeEmMBERSHIP—The Executive Secre- 
tary urged members of Council to put 
on an intensive NEA membership cam- 
paign during the month of February, 
particularly in the areas where the 
NEA membership does not equal that 
of last year, and to use as a goal every 
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member of the PSEA a member of the 
NEA. 


LEGISLATION 


State—G. Baker Thompson, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, discussed 
with Council the plans for proposed 
legislation and reported on a confer- 
ence on school building legislation held 
on January 23 with representatives of 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
the School Directors Association, the 
School Building Authority, and PSEA. 


Federal—Mr. Lumley, a member of the 
NEA Legislative Commission, said the 
Commission would meet in Atlantic 
“ity, February 13 and 14, during the 
AASA meeting. 


LecaL Service—Mr. Adler submitted 
a report of PSEA activities from No- 
vember 25, 1952, to January 20, 1953. 
He reported that a hearing in the 
O’Dea case was scheduled for January 
27. He reported a brief had been pre- 
pared in support of the suit now pend- 
ing as filed by the Applied Arts and 
Vocational Teachers in the York City 
school district. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 1952 
House oF DELEGATES 

Appointive Committees—On motion of 
Mr. Lauterbach, seconded by Mr. Sny- 
der, the President was authorized to 
appoint a subcommittee of Council to 
bring into uniformity the expiration 
of terms of appointive committees and 
report to Council. 


Legislative Advisory Committee—On 
motion of Mr. Lauterbach, seconded 
by Doctor Shank, the President was 
authorized to appoint a subcommittee 
of Council to consider the appointment 
of a Legislative Advisory Committee 
composed of the chairman of each con- 
vention district legislative committee, 
which would meet at least twice a year 
with the PSEA Legislative Committee 
to discuss legislative problems. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
Directory of Local Branch Officers— 
It was moved by Mr. Guhl, seconded 
by Mr. Sandwick, that the President 
appoint a subcommittee to study the 
advisability of printing a directory of 
Local Branch officers. 

On motion of Mr. Sandwick, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Graham, the motion 
was laid on the table. 


Airconditioning Council Room—On 
motion of Mr. Burkhart, seconded by 
Mr. Guhl, this matter was referred to 
the Building Committee for study. 


Definitions of Supervisors—Miss War- 
ner presented the problem of defini 
tions for supervisors and directors. Sh: 
was advised that these had at a forme: 
meeting been presented to Council, thai 
a meeting had been held with Docto: 
Klonower, and that the group con 
cerned should appoint a committee fo: 
further conference with Doctor Klon 
ower. 


New Business 
Junior High School Principals—The 


chairman presented a petition for a 
PSEA section of Junior High Schoo! 
Principals from members in the West- 
ern Convention District. On motion of 
Mr. Lauterbach, seconded by Mr. Sny- 
der, Council voted to receive the peti- 
tion and refer it to the President of 
the Department of Administration and 
to the President of the Western Con- 
vention District for recommendation. 


Resignation of NEA State Director— 
Doctor Stewart presented his resigna- 
tion as NEA State Director because of 
the overlapping of duties of this office 
and the office of Vice President of the 
NEA, and expressed his sincere appre- 
ciation for the opportunity he had had 
for service in this capacity. 

On motion of Mr. Lumley, seconded 
by Mr. Guhl, Council accepted Doctor 
Stewart’s resignation with regret and 
expressed deep appreciation for the fine 
job he had done. 


Designation of Mr. Lauterbach as NEA 
State Director—Upon motion of Mr. 
Lumley, unanimously seconded, Mr. 
Lauterbach was named acting NEA 
State Director. 


Recommendations of Teacher Educa- 
tion Conference—On motion of Mrs. 
Graham, seconded by Mrs. Havlick, 
the Council voted that the recommen- 
dations from the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion to the January 2-3 conference of 
the National Commission in New York 
City be referred to the PSEA Teacher 
Commission for consideration and ac- 
tion. 


Doctor Stewart's Candidacy—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Lauterbach, seconded by 
Mrs. Graham, President Carson was 
authorized to take the necessary steps 
to advance the candidacy of Doctor 
Stewart for the NEA presidency. Doc- 
tor Carson asked the Council to serve 
as a committee to do everything pos- 
sible to further Doctor Stewart’s can- 
didacy. 


CounciL MEETINGs—It was agreed to 
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hold meetings of the Council on the 
fourth Saturday of each month with 
the exception of November, in which 
month the meeting will be held the 
third Saturday. Whether or not the 
Council will meet on Friday evening 
was left to the discretion of the Pres- 
ident. 

ADJOURNMENT—Council adjourned at 
1:20 p.m.—H. E. GayMAn, Executive 
Secretary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 

PSEA Headquarters on Friday, Febru- 
ary 6, and Saturday, February 7, 1953, 
with G. Baker Thompson, chairman, 
presiding. 
Roti Catt—Present: Norman C. Brill- 
hart, Cathleen M. Champlin, John Du- 
ronio, Isabel Epley, H. E. Gayman, 
Millard L. Gleim, Glenn C. Hess, E. 
Vernece Saeger, Joseph Siegman, Ker- 
mit M. Stover, G. Baker Thompson, 
and T. Stuart Williams. 

Thomas E. Carson, President, Lew- 
is F. Adler, attorney, Eugene P. Ber- 
tin, A. C. Moser, and R. C. Webster 
of Headquarters Siaff met with the 
Committee. 


MinuTEs—It was moved by Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Mr. Williams, that the 
minutes of the December 12 and 13 
meeting be approved. Motion carried. 


CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS— 
Mr. Thompson made a detailed report 
on a conference on school buildings 
held at PSEA Headquarters on Friday, 
January 23, 1953, at 2:00 p.m. The 
Committee agreed to support legisla- 
tion in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the conference. 


Review oF BiLtts—Mr. Moser pre- 
sented educational bills which have 
been introduced to date for review by 
the Committee. It was recommended 
that a conference be held with Mr. 
Lumley and Doctor Richwine in the 
Department of Public Instruction re- 
garding amendments to S.B. 48, so 
that all teachers with military service 
can be credited with such service in 
the Retirement System. The Committee 
also suggested that credit for service 
in the Red Cross, USO, and similar 
wartime services be explored. 

Mr. Stover was requested to con- 
tinue his contacts re salary legislation 
with the Scotland School for Veterans’ 
Children. 

The Committee agreed to oppose 
H. B. 85 which would postpone the pen- 
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alty for employing emergency certifi- 
cated teachers. 

The Committee looked with favor on 
H. B. 86 which contains one of the 
recommendations by the conference 
called by the PSEA on school build- 
ings. 

It was recommended that S.B. 13 
which would discontinue the $200 sub- 
sidy for closed schools be opposed. 

Communications indicate a keen in- 
terest in increased retirement annuities 
for teachers who have retired prior to 
May 1, 1951, rather than an increase 
for only those who have retired prior 
to July 1, 1950. The Committee will 
ask the Retired Teachers Association 
to make recommendations. 


Ouro PLAN FOR SURVIVOR BENEFITS— 
Mr. Moser made a detailed report on 
the plan, indicating benefits and cost 
to the employer. The Committee agreed 
that Mr. Huggins be requested to pre- 
pare legislation for Pennsylvania teach- 
ers similar to this plan. 

The Committee recessed at 11:20 
p.m. until Saturday at 9:30 a.m. 


Proposep LecisLation—Mr. Adler 
presented drafts of bills, which he had 
prepared at the request of the Com- 
mittee, on sabbatical leave, sick leave, 
term of office for superintendents, 
double increment, and penalty for em- 
ploying emergency certificated teach- 
ers. These proposed bills were ap- 
proved by the Committee. Mr. Adler 
was requested to prepare legislation 
clarifying the right of school boards to 
pay salaries of exchange teachers. 


RETIREMENT—-Mr. Gayman _ reported 
that Mr. Huggins was drafting the 
necessary amendments to the Retire- 
ment Act as approved by the House of 
Delegates. 

Mr. Stover and Mr. Moser were re- 
quested to meet with the Legislative 
Committee of the Retired Teachers As- 
sociation on Tuesday, February 10. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION 
SALARIES—Robert Stoner, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the Local 
Branch of the Department of Public 
Instruction, appeared in support of a 
salary schedule for the Department of 
Public Instruction. Mr. Stoner agreed 
to present the schedule to the Local 
Branch of the Department of Public 
Instruction for approval, after which 
copies will be sent to the Committee 
for study. 


OTHER LecisLaTion—A. W. Castle, 
chairman of the Legislative Committee 


of the Pennsylvania Association for 
Adult Education, presented legislative 
proposals. The Committee agreed to 
study these proposals after their intro- 
duction in the General Assembly. 


LEGISLATIVE Contacts—Mr. Webster 
made a detailed report on the legisla- 
tive contacts that have been made to 
date throughout the State. 





SABBATICAL LEAVE—It was moved by 
Miss Epley, seconded by Mr. Stover, 
that legislation be prepared to change 
the term “school year” to “school 
term” in the Sabbatical Leave Law. 


ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 
journed at 1:10 p.m.—A. C. Moser, 
Acting Secretary 
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know about other jobs too, we decide 
to divide into occupational groups and 
give panel reports to the group, after 
which questions may be asked of the 
“experts.” 


Independent Research 

As a grand finale to our year to- 
gether, and as an indication of the abil- 
ity of each student, we prepare individ- 
ual, independent research papers. Top- 
ics are chosen and posted on the bulle- 
tin board about one month before any 
actual work begins so as to allow ample 
time to send for any available informa- 
tion. Each topic is different and the 
range of interests is wide enough to 
prove once again that here indeed are 
120 different personalities. These top- 
ics range from “Peacetime Uses of 
Atomic Energy” to “Poisonous Snakes” 
to “Cosmetics” to “Teen-agers and 
Narcotics.” 

At the beginning of the last six-week 
period students are introduced to the 
Readers’ Guide, the card catalog, the 
World Almanac, and many other ref- 
erence materials during class periods 
held in the library. Notes are taken on 
theme cards, outlines are prepared, first 
drafts are written; then, at last, the 
“masterpiece” emerges, and the major- 
ity of the authors are justly proud of 
six weeks well spent. 

We feel that at the end of the sopho- 
more year our students have grown in 
oral and written expression and that 
their English classes have been respon- 
sible, in part at least, for helping them 
over this difficult step on their educa- 
tional ladder on which they are climb- 
ing toward effective, efficient citizen- 
ship in a democratic society. 
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The teachers 


who made a movie 


The story of four workshops in nutrition and health education 


conducted by Stanford University and assisted by General Mills fle 


“Lights!” called out the Physical 
Education instructor, ‘‘Camera!”’ 
Peggy, the 6th grade teacher, 
switched on the spotlights; two grad- 
uate students operated the camera, 
while the script girl—a school nurse 
—timed the action. 


Smoothly, the “‘stars’”—educators 
all—went through the scene, display- 
ing and discussing materials for the 
in-service training of teachers for 
elementary school nutrition-educa- 
tion programs. 


For this most unusual movie was 
part of the 1950 Stanford University 
summer workshop on health and nu- 
trition education. Its cast and tech- 
nicians were the staff and students; 
its plot was the day-by-day develop- 
ment of the workshop program. 


And more than its content was 
unusual. This movie was written, 
made and edited in eight days of the 
two-week workshop, and shown on 
the final day, complete with sound 
track music and commentary. Thanks 
to the persuasiveness and ingenuity 
of the ““company”’ in borrowing and 
building much necessary equipment, 
it cost a total of $70.80! 






Observing a well-planned 


school lunchroom 
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AN EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUE 
FOR LEARNING 


As a device for stimulating learn- 
ing, the movie proved most success- 
ful. The 27 workshop students who 
produced it had to observe, inten- 
sively and critically, all the workshop 
activities. The final showing served 
as a visual review of the program for 
all the 102 workshop registrants. 


And the result was an authentic 
documentary, recording the organi- 
zation and methods of a nutrition- 
education workshop—most useful in 
stimulating nutrition and health 
education among other teaching and 
administrative groups. 


FOUR STANFORD WORKSHOPS 


The movie was a feature of one of 
four workshops on health and nutri- 
tion education conducted by Stan- 
ford University from 1948 through 
1951. Dr. Oliver Byrd, Professor of 
Education and Director of the De- 
partment of Hygiene, planned and 
directed them all. Financing, in the 
form of scholarships, was provided 


by General Mills, which also sup- 
plied prepared classroom materials 
and other teaching aids. 






ae 


These projects were incorporated 
into the Stanford curriculum as reg- 
ular courses and provided credits for 
the graduate students and practicing 
educators who matriculated. 


TO ENCOURAGE NUTRITION 
EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


“Both the University and General 
Mills,” says Dr. Byrd, ‘‘were eager 
to stimulate health and nutrition ed- 
ucation throughout the public school 
systems of California and the West. 
It was determined that the Univer- 
sity could play an effective part 
through teacher-education projects 
designed to interest administrators 
as well as classroom teachers. 


“The general purpose agreed on 
for our four workshops was to edu- 
cate and assist school personnel in 
the development of school nutrition 
education programs as a part of 
broad school and community health 
programs. 


‘“‘Emphasis from the first,” explains 
Dr. Byrd, ‘“‘was on a real sharing of 
learning experiences and accomplish- 
ments. The program of study was 
generally selected by the students. 
The group method of study was 
stressed and proved most fruitful.” 


WIDE RANGE OF 
COURSE CONTENT 


The workshop that made the 
movie dealt particularly with the 
problems of incorporating nutrition 
education into the school curricu- 
lum. It covered such matters as mo- 
tivating pupils toward better eating 
habits (they held a special “tasting 
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for example), making the 
school lunch an educational expe- 
rience, and understanding the emo- 
tional aspects of nutrition among 
children. 


party,’ 


The first workshop, in 1948, set 
the pattern for the others. Here, the 
educators tried and evaluated the 
group method of working and found 
it successful. The workshop allowed 
exchange of experience and thinking 
and group attacks on problems, yet 
did not limit the advantages of guest 
speakers bringing word of new mate- 
rials and methods, new nutrition 
research. 


This workshop emphasized prac- 
tical nutrition education in the ele- 
mentary school. Its members 
acquired a broad knowledge of new 
teaching techniques and materials 
and concrete plans for programs in 
their own schools. 


WORKSHOP FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The 1949 course included a large 
proportion of school administrators 
and was devoted primarily to the 
administrative problems of school 
health and nutrition programs. Sub- 
ject matter ranged from instruction 
in health and nutrition to safety and 
environmental sanitation. 


Realizing that the primary impe- 
tus for this type of educational activ- 
ity must come from the administrator 
and convinced that such workshops 
provide the necessary background, 
the group strongly recommended 
further workshops of this type. 
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THE INFLUENCE BROADENS 


The value of the workshops was 
so well documented by the first three 
that preparations for the fourth led 
to an even greater emphasis on group 
participation. Under the guidance of 
Dr. Byrd, graduate education stu- 
dents attending the University 
planned the 1951 course, thus be- 
coming familiar with the mechanics 
as well as the educational content. 


In 1951, emphasis was placed on 
methods and materials for nutrition 
education in the schools. The groups 
studied evaluation and uses of avail- 
able teaching materials, teacher and 
class preparation of other materials, 


C3 A “tasting party” 
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Photographing a group discussion 
of classroom materials 





lunchroom techniques (through ob- 
servation at a nearby school), and 
participation techniques such as 
games, exhibits and sociodramas. 


WORKSHOP INFORMATION 
OFFERED 


The need and opportunities for 
nutrition and health education in 
schools are widely recognized today. 
There were more applicants for the 
Stanford workshops than could be 
accepted. Those who took the course 
are finding opportunities for concrete 
applications al! over the West. 


Are you interested in attending a 
health and nutrition workshop? Have 
you considered an in-service teacher- 
training program in health and nu- 
trition education for your school? 
Much information is available with- 
out charge . . . just mail the coupon 
below, filling in the pertinent facts. 


GENERAL MILLS 


Educational Services 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


I want to know more about nutrition and health education—especially teacher 


training. Please send me: 


ca a list of nutrition and health workshops I might attend in 1953 


[] information on how to plan and carry on a nutrition 


1 information on how to establish“and carry on an in-service 


teacher-training program in nutrition and health 
(NOTE: STANFORD FILM NO LONGER AVAILABLE) 


Name 


_ Position 





School 


Street City__ 
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NEW BOOKS 





AMERICAN SCHOOL CurRRICULUM. 552 pp. 
Thirty-First Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. $5 

Schools change as society changes—and 
those who plan the school curriculum today 
must constantly seek the kind of improve- 
ments that will prepare all boys and girls 
to live and operate more effectively and eff- 
ciently in a free society. So says the AASA’s 
new Yearbook. The authors, a commission 
of nine educators and one newspaper re- 
porter, review the entire field of modern 
curriculum development, pointing up the 
roles played by pupils, teachers, the home, 
and community. They describe many teaching 
innovations developed in recent years in the 
nation’s elementary and secondary schools. 

The commission subscribes to the idea of 

more and better school-community contacts 

and describes them as “two-way streets for 
the exchange of ideas.” While encouraging 
the development of curriculum materials by 
committees of teachers and lay citizens, it 
cautions against the danger of inaccuracies 
unless materials so prepared are carefully 
checked by school authorities and other ex- 
perts. In other words, sound scholarship in 
the commission’s judgment is even more 
important in a rapidly changing world than 
it has ever been before. Chapters deal with 
teaching reading, how children learn and 
grow, mobilizing to improve curriculums, 
better aids to instruction, building public 
understanding, and appraising classroom 
achievement and the school’s total impact. 


ARITHMETIC FOR HicH Scuoots. C. H. But- 
ler. 352 pp. Illus. Heath. $2.40 

The author believes that there is a need 
for a systematic re-emphasis on arithmetic in 
the senior high school. “The high school 
graduate of today will almost immediately 
find a place either in business,.in industry, 
in the nation’s armed services, in homemak- 
ing, or in college, and arithmetic is becom- 
ing increasingly important in every one of 
these fields.” The extensive use of formulas 
in the book serves the double function of 
promoting understanding and developing 
computational skill. Also included are ex- 
tended applications of ratio and proportion 
and a treatment of measurement. Simple 
vectors are introduced in the last chapter to 
simplify the analysis of certain types of prob- 
lems. 


Better Enciisu. Grade 10. M. J. Herzberg, 
Florence C. Guild, J. N. Hook, and 

R. L. Stevens. 480 pp. Illus. Ginn. $2.64 
Grade 10 of this series for senior high 
school carries further the work of thes first 
books in communication skills, life adjust- 
ments, grammar and usage. It includes fea- 
tures like these: choral reading and class- 
room dramatizations, with poems scored for 
reading and ballads for acting; a chapter 
which discusses hobbies and sports, movies, 
radio, and television; advice on doing home- 
work, getting along with people, and intro- 
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ducing speakers. The books have a three- 
step teaching plan—getting the facts, using 
the facts, and testing your mastery of the 
facts. 


Hanpsook or EncuisH. Harry Shaw and Vir- 
ginia Shaffer. 398 pp. McGraw-Hill. 
52.08 

A ready reference for people who wish to 
express themselves clearly in writing, to 
read with understanding because the struc- 
ture of sentences and paragraphs is clear 
to them, and to get information about sub- 
jects which concern them. Immediate appli- 
cation is made of the principles taught, and 
the student is referred to sections of the 
book that will help him make automatic 
the use of these principles in his writing and 

speaking. Drill material is presented in a 

variety of forms. 


EnciisH AT Work. Margaret M. Bryant, 
M. L. Howe, P. R. Jenkins, and Helen 
T. Munn. Illus. Course 1, 544 pp., $2.60. 
Course 2, 538 pp., $2.60. Course 3, 538 
pp., $2.72. Course 4, 542 pp., $2.72. 
Scribner’s 
A course of study in composition and 
grammar for the high school. Students be- 
gin writing, speaking, thinking, listening, 
and drilling on grammar in the very first 
chapter of Course One. The first fourteen 
chapters of each book open with a problem 
in communicating an idea through the me- 
dium of written composition, then through 
oral expression. The last part of each of 
these chapters is a lesson in grammar. In 
addition to these basic skills, each book cov- 
ers lessons in spelling, punctuation, correct 
usage, reading comprehension, dictionary 
and library skills, letter writing, and prep- 
aration of research papers. Illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. Manuals, work- 
books, and keys to the workbooks are in 
preparation. 


Living Lancuace. J. C. Blumenthal, Robert 
Frank, and Louis Zahner. Illus. Grade 
9, 448 pp., $2.68. Grade 10, 448 pp., 
$2.68. Grade 11, 448 pp., $2.72. Grade 
12, 436 pp., $2.72. Harcourt, Brace 
Each book of this four-book series builds 
upon the foundation of the previous books, 
but not one chapter, not one assignment ap- 
pears in any other book of the series. Speech 
and writing are built around matters of real 
significance to high school students. Re- 
source chapters provide materials for speak- 
ing and writing with composition skills re- 
ceiving major attention. Grammar and usage 
are presented thoroughly with a great vari- 
ety of drill sentences. End papers of books 
are attractive, and illustrations are many 
and unusual. 


Science IN Everypay Lire. E. S. Obourn, 
E. D. Heiss, and G. C. Montgomery. 
620 pp. Ilus. D. Van Nostrand Co. $3.80 

For this new high school general science 
text, the authors have selected their subject 
matter to develop an understanding of the 
role of science in our civilization today. The 
book is organized in nine basic units, each 


of which represents some broad area of liy 
ing or of the environment of adolescent boy: 
and girls. These units are further divided 
into 27 chapters. Within each chapter are 
several learning problems, the solutions o/ 
which lead to an understanding of the facts 
concepts, and principles of general science 
Each problem is designed for a one or two 
day assignment. Teaching aids include Tes 
Your Understanding, a group of recall ques 
tions at the end of each problem; a Sum 
mary of Important Ideas, Questions for Dis 
cussion, and Practice in Problem Solving at 
the end of each chapter; and Other Things 
to Do, a series of suggested activities includ 
ing reports to prepare, books to read, inves- 
tigations to make, etc., at the end of each 
unit. Written in informal style and illus 
trated in both color and black and white 
A Teacher’s Guide and Key are available. A 
Workbook is in preparation. 


Winpows ON THE Wortp. Grade 8. D. H. 
Russell and Mary Agnella Gunn. 444 
pp. Illus. Ginn. $2.44 

In this program of reading for grades 7 
and 8, the stories conform to the recom 
mendations outlined for the English curric- 
ulum by the National Council of Teachers of 

English. The stories acquaint boys and girls 

“through literature with characters of their 

own age who face choices and challenges 

like their own.” Such selections as are found 
in America Grows, unit two in the Eighth 

Reader, emphasize the basic values of a 

democratic society. Of particular interest 

also are the sections of biography such as 
unit six in the Eighth Reader, the stories of 
sports and of adventure, the humorous stories, 
the poems, and the drama, including radio 
scripts and scenes from a play in the Eighth 
Reader. 


Books Received 


Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass.: 

Come witH Us. Pre-Primer. Odille Ousley. 

$0.52 
Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 

10-0 ¥ 2 

ANNA AND THE KING OF S1AmM. Margaret 
Landon. A School Edition by F. H. Law. 
$2.24 

CHEAPER BY THE Dozen. F. B. Gilbreth, 
Jr., and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey. A 
School Edition by F. H. Law. $2.16 

Tue Citapet. A. J. Cronin. A School Edi- 
tion by F. H. Law. $2.64 

Errective Reapine. L. H. Feigenbaum. $2 

Goop-byE, Mr. Cuips. James Hilton. A 
School Edition by Salibelle Royster. 
$1.72 

Master SKYLARK. John Bennett. Adapted 
by Kathryn F. Mahoney and Laura E. 
Preble. $2.24 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
HEALTH AND Fitness. Second Edition. 
Florence L. Meredith, L. W. Irwin, and 
W. M. Staton. $3.20 
Living Your EneuisH. Books I and II. 
R. G. Colton, Grace M. Davis, and Ev- 
elyn A. Hanshaw. $1 each 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 
Philadelphia: 
PuHotocraPpHy WorkKsook. V. C. Smith 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y.: 
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fascinating 








summer assignment 


pays you GUARANTEED | 
INCOME! 











The most rewarding summer you ever 
spent can be yours—with a minimum income 
absolutely guaranteed! As a representative 
of the World Book Encyclopedia, you could 
work right in your own community and 
nearby. And the beauty of it is that your 
teaching experience especially qualifies you 
to succeed gloriously! In fact, many teachers 
earn as much as $100 a week or more—all 
summer long! 


You'd be proud to represent the World 
Book Encyclopedia. Your position is one of 
prestige and you can feel that you are indeed 
rendering a valuable service to the homes 
of your community. This extremely pleasant 





and profitable work has proved so satisfying 
to many teachers that they have arranged to 
keep on with it part-time during the school 
year. 


You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods! But regardless of re- 
sults, we guarantee you a substantial income. 
We give you free training and help you in 
every possible way. Some of our highest- 
paid representatives are teachers. 


Think what it would mean to end up the 
summer with $1,000 or more extra income 
—money for a special vacation, new clothes 
or extra luxuries you’ve dreamed of! Mail 
the coupon below and find out more details! 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


(a Marshall Field-owned organization) 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 








CLIP — This summer's training classes 

are being planned right now. 

and Applicants will be considered 

in the order received, until our 

aria teacher quota is filled. Don’t 
H miss out! : 





March, 1953 


Mr. George M. Hayes 


Name______. 





Address... 





sae aneaeneeanaaneesee==4 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





World Book, Dept. 1223, P. O. Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, 
showing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


City | ee 
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Goal... 


Your goal is making people 
better qualified for useful and 
enjoyable lives. 





We're on the same team for it’s 
our goal to make people happier 
and healthier through the superb 
facilities for rest or play here at 
The Manor. 


Reservations Required 
Send for Color Booklet 


Remarkably Modest Tariffs 














POCONO MANOR, PENNA. 
Mt. Pocono 3611 
John M. Crandall, Manager 
eneceninacats Office: Lo 4-5824 


| a A 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 


summer 
session 
for teachers 


Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions 
for 1953. Regular University facilities are available 
to teachers, school principals and superintendents. 
If you require courses for certification, or if you are 
© candidate for o degree, Temple Summer Sessions 
are ideally suited to your reeds. Apart from its 
educational advantages, the University—and the city 
of Philadelphia and environs—offer many cultural 
and recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
© summer in Philadelphia. 





Pre-Session—Sessions June 8 to June 26 
Regular Session—Sessions June 29 to August 7 
Post-Session—Sessions August 10 to August 28 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the 
courses to be offered during the 1953 Summer 
Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad 
Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


. a A 2 2 2 2 2 a a 








COUNSELLORS 


Men and Women for long-established Pennsyl- 
vania co-ed children’s camp, with abilities in 
Nature, Pioneering, Crafts and Sports. Salary 
Commensurate with ability and experience. 
Write 
MEYER HEIMAN 
1909 Spruce St., Phila. 3, Pa. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
Department of Speech 

For an A.B., M.A., or Ph.D., in General 

Speech, Drama, or Speech Correction; sum- 





mer session or a year-around program. Visit 
the campus to talk over your plans, or write 
for further information on Speech courses 
and assistantship possibilities to: Dr. Robert 
T. Oliver; on Drama, 
tingh 


to Prof. A. C. Cloe- 
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| tion, the pupil-station capacity, 
| ommended 





CHILDREN IN PLAy THERAPY. 
Understanding 
Emotions. C. E. Moustakas. $3.50 

STEPHEN F. Austin. Father of Texas. 
They Made America Series. Carleton 
Beals. $2.80 

Sotip Geometry. A Clear Thinking Ap- 
proach. Leroy H. Schnell, STC, Indiana, 
and Mildred G. Crawford. $2.96 

Penns Valley Publishers, 121 Frazier 

St., State College: 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STORY. 


A Key to 


Inc., 


New Edition. 


Robert Fortenbaugh, Gettysburg Col- 
lege, and H. J. Tarman, Edison Jr. 


High School, Harrisburg 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831-35, S. Park- 


way, Chicago 16, Ill.: 
HANDBOOK ON CorrecTIVE READING for 
the American Adventure Series. For 


Slow Learners and Retarded Readers. 
Emmett A. Betts. $1 


Pertinent Pamphlets 
BurLpinc FRIENDS FOR EDUCATION AND KEEp- 
ING THEM. 
Crosby. 
tute, 803 Goddard Building, 27 E. 
roe St., Chicago 3, Ill. $0.25 
“As Public Relations is becoming 
potent in influencing people to see 
own benefits in good movements, it is, more 
than ever, necessary to know the true phi- 


Mon- 


losophy and techniques of establishing good | 


relations and keeping them with the public. 
This pamphlet has been hailed as the ‘Why,’ 
‘What,’ and ‘How’ to establish lasting good 
reception and relations. Everyone connected 
with education should study 
and put its principles into practice. It would 
assure success with the public and insure 
public desire to invest more money, time. 
and interest in better schools, better paid 
teachers, and better tools of learning.” 


BLoom Townsuip H. S. PLANS FOR THE Fv- 


TURE. 156 pp. Office of Field Services, 
College of Education, University of II- 
linois 


A report of a survey of the building needs 
of the Bloom Township High School district 
f Illinois. The survey was made by the board 
of education, a citizens committee, members 
of the College of Education staff and of the 
faculty of the school. The survey reviewed 
the present school plant, the finances of the 
district, the educational program, the needs 
of the school community, the school popula- 
and the rec- 
building program. Thirty-five 
tables give comparative information. 


U. S. Government 


THE Ever-PreseENtT Dancer. A Magazine 
Program for the Self-Protection of the 


American People through Civil Defense. 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 

THE Jos AHEAD FOR DEFENSE MOosILiza- 
TION. January 1, 1953. Eighth Quarterly 
Report to the President by the Director 
of Defense Mobilization. $0.30 


Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 


CHECKLISTS FOR PusLic ScHooLt Aputt Epu- 


CATION ProcrAms. $0.15 

Core CurricuLUM DEVELOPMENT, Pros- 
LEMS AND Practices. Grace S. Wright. 
$0.30 


Normal and Disturbed | 


Lew Parmenter and Otis | 
National School Service Insti- | 


more | 
their | 


this booklet | 





New 


Music 


Horizons 


Kindergarten through grade 8 


A complete program of classroom 
music activities to encourage musi- 
cal self-expression for every stu- 
dent. Accompaniments and_ Inter- 
pretation for the teacher. Records 
of selections from the books—four 
Columbia records for each grade. 


Representatives: Knute L. Johnson, 
Abner H. Bagenstose, Glenn E. Wolfe 


SILVER BURDETT 
45 East 17th Street, New York 3 

















SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


Seventh Session of Popular Vacation School 
Special Program for Teachers 


Directed by Bogdan Zaborski, McGill University ; 
and Theo. Hills (Leader of Teachers’ Seminar) 


Study critical areas of world strife in their geo- 
graphical setting. Enroll in this six-weeks’ vaca 
tion summer school for professional teachers and 
students of Geography and for specialists in the 
Armed Forces. Instruction at graduate and under- 
graduate levels; academic credits and scholarships 
given. 


Staffed by experts from Europe, Canada, United 


States, New Zealand. Lecturers: J. . Bird, 
George B. Cressey, Darby, G. Jacobson, 
T. Hills, Diamond Jenness, Jacques Rousseau, 


L. Dudley Stamp, Bogdan Zaborski. 

Courses: The Arctic Environment, Man in the 
Arctic, Land of Tomorrow, Historical Geography, 
Political Geography, Geographi cal Research, Soviet 
Union, Canada, England, Field Survey, South and 
East Asia, Physiography. 

Comfortable accommodation in modern co-educa- 
tional Stanstead College in beautiful country near 
U.S. border. 

Tuition $100.00—Registration Fee $25.00 
Board & Residence $90.00 
(Canadian Funds) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 29 to August 8, 1953 


at STANSTEAD COLLEGE 
STANSTEAD, P.Q., CANADA 


For Prospectus apply to: 
Secretary, Geography Summer School 








McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
HuMAN VALUES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
Scuoot. Department of Elementary 


School Principals. $1 
Per Puptt EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS AND Supplies, 1950-51, 1n 107 
ScHooL Systems. Research Division. $1 
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It is impossible 





to make old books new 


but 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


do provide a means of keeping new books from quickly growing old. 


Clean books are as essential as pure drinking water and pure air in the classroom. 


The Use of HOLDEN COVERS 
SAVES BOOKS and DOLLARS! 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, sprincrieLp, MASSACHUSETTS 























If you want them to a! 
C 
read well <4 

/ 





If you want them to 
love to read fa 


YOU WANT THEM TO USE 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


A complete basal reading program for grades 1-8 


BY GATES, BARTLETT, HUBER, SALISBURY, PEARDON, 
CLARK, BEERY, AND CROSSEN 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York 11 « Atlanta3 « Chicago 16 -« Dallas 1 e San Francisco 5 


















March, 1953 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





EpUCATION IN SWEDEN. Alina M. Lindegren. 
$0.30 
EpucaTION IN TurKEY. Abul H. K. Sassani. 
$0.30 
EicHt Measures FoR EvALUATING Epuca- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS FOR THE ForEIGN Born. 
$0.15 
FAcuLty SALARIES IN LAND GRANT COLLEGES 
AND STATE UNIVERSITIES, 1951-52. $0.15 
FEDERAL Funps For Epucation, 1950-51 
and 1951-52. C. D. Hutchins and A. R. 
Munse. $0.30 
Frnancinc ADULT EpucATION in Selected 
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| USING 
OUR LANGUAGE 


Grades 3-8 


A practical text program that imple- 
ments recommendations of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum. 





By LISTENING 
David H. Patton * 
Rien Geary SPE AK ING 
Georgia Winn WRITING 
Speech Consultants READING 
Charlotte Wells . 
Ollie Backus EVALUATING 

>) EVAN PHILLIPS 


WALLACE L. STEES 
Representatives 


Write for descriptive literature 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Graduate Programs and Workshops 
in 
FOREIGN STUDY 


EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGY 


Under-Graduate Courses in Liberal Arts 
Workshops in Art and Drama 


Outstanding Programs Distinguished Faculty 


SMALL CLASSES 


Study and Vacation near Long Island Beaches yet 


only forty minutes from Broadway 
Write for information on our 
“Exchange Your Home for the Summer’ plan 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


KENNETH G. JONES 
Director of Summer Session 
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| ScHooLs at WorkK IN 48 STATEs. 
| 


Schools and Community Colleges. Homer 
Kempfer and W. R. Wood. $0.15 
THE Forwarp Loox. The Severely Re- 
tarded Child Goes to School. A. S. Hill. 
$0.20 
THE 6 R’s. What Parents Now Ask Schools 
to Teach Their Children. $0.10 
HEALTH Services In City Scuoots. H. F. 
Kilander. $0.25 
How CHILDREN AND TEACHER Work To- 
GETHER. Elsa Schneider. $0.15 
How CuHILpREN LEARN TO Reap. Helen K. 
Mackintosh. $0.15 
Lire ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION IN’ THE 
AMERICAN CuLturE. Work Conference 
on Life Adjustment Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 8-10, 1951. $0.30 
RADIO AND TELEVISION BIBLIOGRAPHY. Ger- 
trude G. Broderick. $0.20 
RECORDINGS FOR TEACHING LITERATURE 
AND LANGUAGE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Including a Bibliography of 500 Titles. 
Arno Jewett. $0.25 
ScHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY. 


(Authorized by | 


Title I, P. L. 815, 81st Congress.) Second | 


Progress Report. School Housing Section. 

December, 1952. $0.35 

A Study of 
Elementary School Practices. $0.35 

SCIENCE FACILITIES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Guiding Principles and Suggestions for 


Planning and Developing Instructional 
Facilities for Science Teaching. P. G. | 


Johnson. $0.25 
SoME PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATION OF HAND- 

ICAPPED CHILDREN. Romaine P. Mackie. 

$0.15 

Statistics OF HIGHER 
CEIPTS, EXPENDITURES, AND PROPERTY. 
Biennial Survey of Education in the 
U.S., 1948-50. H. G. 
Farr. $0.20 

THE TEACHING OF GENERAL BIOLOGY in 
the Public High Schools of the United 
States. An Inquiry into Offerings, En- 
rolments, Course Organization, Facilities, 


EpucaTion: ReE- 


Equipment, and Expenditures, 1949-50. 
W. E. Martin. $0.20 
TELEVISION IN Our ScnHoots. Franklin 


Dunham and R. R. Lowdermilk. $0.15 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION | 


with a Subject Index. A list cumulative 


from January 1, 1942 


KKKKKKKKKK 


A unique, inspiring book in American patriotism.... 


YOUTH ON TRIAL 


By MAJOR LUCIAN J. CILETTI 


e The stirring story of a dedicated World 
War II veteran who made good his vow 
to help young people and country. Fully 
illustrated, 
jacket. 


e Acclaimed nationally by 12 outstanding 
yg including The N. . Times, 


well-printed, with colorful | 


The N. Y. Herald Tribune, The Cumula- | 
tive Book Digest (Sept. 1952), The Bul- 
letin (May 1952), The Penna. School 


Journal (Oct. 1952). NEA Journal cover- 
age (Feb. 1953) also. Especially recom- 


mended for history and social studies | 


courses and libraries. 


@ Featured by VOICE OF AMERICA round | 


the world in 46 languages. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 5 
copies or more of regular $3.75 edition, 
$3.10 per copy. Single copy, $3.25. Direct 
orders to: BETTER THE WORLD PRESS, 
Washington, Pa. 


eee. 2 2 2 2 2 


Badger and Maude | 





These publications may be secured trom 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


National Education Association 


ADVANCE EsTIMATES OF PuBLIC ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR THE SCHOOL 
YeEAR 1952-53. Research Division 

DESIRABLE ATHLETIC COMPETITION FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Report of the Joint Committee on 
Athletic Competition for Children of Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School Age. 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. $0.50 
THE EFFECTS OF MOBILIZATION AND THE 

DEFENSE EFFORT ON THE PUBLIC 
Scuoots. Research Bulletin, October, 
1952. Research Division. $0.50 





Acomplete ten book series 
from grade 3 through 
grade 12. 


Offering... 


@ A warm, friendly, new 
approach to the teach- 
ing of English. 

@ A thorough training in 

the four basic English 

skills: Reading, Writing, 

Speaking and Listening. 


A series developed 
actual classroom use. 


A spiralling program 
through the elemen- 
tary, junior and senior 
high school grades. 


An extensive represen- 
tation of the actual 
work of boys and girls 
at each grade level. 

@ A refreshing variety of 
study and testing mate- 
rials. 


@ Workbooks and 
Teacher Aids. 


WwW 


W. i. BT 
T. KB. EEEIS 
P. W. SYMONDS 


representing 


THE L. W. SINGER €0., INC. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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Pustic SCHOOL REVENUES, 1949-50. Research 
Bulletin, December, 1952. Research Divi- 
sion. $0.50 

QvuESTIONNAIRE STUDIES COMPLETED—BIBLI- 
GRAPHY No. 23, 1951-52. Research Divi- 
sion. $0.50 

StATE Support OF PusLic ScHooLts—in Cali- 
fornia, in Montana, in Nebraska, in North 
Dakota, in Oregon, in Michigan. Research 
Division 

Tue Unitep Nations, UNESCO, anno AMErR- 
1cAN ScHoots. Educational Policies Com- 
mission 
TWELFTH ANNUAL ReEporT Covering the 

Year 1848. Horace Mann. Facsimile Edi- 
tion. Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund. $1 
WHat TO Pay Your SUPERINTENDENT. 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. $0.25 
Wortp ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHING 
PRoFEssIon. Proceedings of the Sixth 
Delegate Assembly, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, July 26-31, 1952 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 

Comsinep Book Exuisit. Learning to Live 
in 1953. Basic Relationship of Life, a 
Booklist for Children and Young People. 
Forty-Second Annual Meeting, National 
Council of Teachers of English, Boston, 
Mass. Thomas J. McLaughlin, Combined 
Book Exhibit, 950 University Ave., New 
York 52; N. ¥: 


DIscIPLINE IN Our ScHoots. Philadelphia | 
Suburban School Study Council, Group | 


A, Philadelphia. $0.50 

Discussion GutpE for Teachers of English. 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill. $1 

“T) E”’—Distributive Education. A Working 
Manual. Bulletin 380. Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Education Building, Box 
911, Harrisburg 

GEOGRAPHY AND CONSERVATION EDUCATION. 
Professional Paper No. 13. $0.50. A Sur- 
vey of the ACA Emic and Professional 


Preparation of the Critic or Supervisor of | 


Student Teaching in the Field of Geog- 
raphy. Professional Paper No. 14. $0.25. 
Ina C. Robertson, Secretary, National 
Council of Geography Teachers, State 
Teachers College, Valley City, North 
Dakota 

A GuIDE TO THE STUDY OF SOLID GEOMETRY. 
Curriculum Office, School District of Phil- 
adelphia 

IMPROVEMENT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
THROUGH Group Stupies. Eighth Year- 
book, 1952. Pennsylvania Branch, National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. J. E. Nancarrow, Principal, Senior 
High School, Upper Darby. $1 

HELPING PARENTS UNDERSTAND THE EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILD. Proceedings of the Annual 
Spring Conference on Education and the 
Exceptional Child of the Child Research 
Clinic. May, 1952. The Woods Schools, 
Langhorne 

LITERATURE FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Curriculum Office, School District of Phil- 
adelphia 

MEASUREMENT OF TEACHER Merit. State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 

North Carolina 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


For all good Welfare Committee Chairmen to come to the aid of 
their fellow teachers. 


Your Board of Education will soon be preparing its 
1953-54 budget. 


NOW is the time to enter your request for a plan of 
group insurance. : 


Take advantage of our experience. Our services are 
available to help you and your committee select the 
plan of protection that will give you and your fellow 
teachers the desired protection at a minimum cost. 


We offer you: 
e EXPERIENCE 
e SECURITY 
e STABILITY 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


9C6 Bankers Securities Bidg. 1709-B Investment Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2 Pittsburgh 22 











THERE IS NO MASTERY OF ARITHMETIC 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


And understandin g is what we're after 


in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM ... 
an understanding that can only be developed through: 


* a special study of groups—develops understanding of the 
processes involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of numbers 

e a special study of ten as a separate group for computations 
with teens and tens 

* a superior presentation of fractions ‘ 

e problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to 
everyday situations 

* a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 

e maintenance activities that integrate with each new process 
the pupil learns 

* specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 
understanding 

* Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


For full details on 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
Grades 1 through 8 


write to: 


Rou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 
















‘wun twWo New Social Studies Texts 
for the Modern High School........... 


GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


by FLICK - SMITH 


A new, 1953 American government text. Shows 
the structure and functions of our national, 
state, and local governments. Develops respect 
for and a determination to maintain our form 
of government. 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


by HABBERTON - ROTH 





A new world history text which can be read and 
understood. Events and relationships between 
various events are carried through a logical se- 
quential development, with emphasis placed on 
the growth and achievements of man. 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 





328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road 707 Browder Street 
Summit, New Jersey Dallas 1, Texas 





2121 Staunton Court 
Palo Alto, California 

















Pennsylvania's 
Largest 
School Supply 
Plant 


. . . but not too 





big to handle 
the smallest or- 
<a PITTSBURGH BRANCH der effi- 
ciently and 

Si in lit oda e promptly. 


Our Line is Complete . . . from Thumb Tacks to Playground Equipment 
Write for New Catalog—ready during March. 


KURTZ BROS, PttssurcH 21, Pa. 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for use only 
during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 
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“YOURS... for the asking” 


Advertisers in the JouRNAL prefer to send 
their booklets and other material direcily 
to teachers and administrators. If intended 
for use by children, the list will so indicate, 


but 


it should be ordered by the teacher. If 


time is important, write directly to the ad- 
vertisers, The coupon below is for your con- 
venience in ordering several items. 


64a 


| 65a 





20a 


22a 


66a 


| 62a 


67a 


68a 


72a 


73a 


SHAw Fincer-Print Book tet. Sixteen 
pages of instructions and ideas for us- 
ing this fascinating medium. (Binney & 
Smith) 


ON THE TRACK—new edition of an illus- 
trated guide to the nature, availability, 
and source of free teaching aids on 
railroad transportation. One free copy 
per teacher. (Association of American 
Railroads) 


WaysipbE WONDERS ALONG AMERICA’S 
Hicuways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interesting 
spots along the highways. Includes an 
8-page booklet, “How to See America,” 
with one page of study outline on bus 
travel. (Greyhound Lines) 


THE CoorDINATED CLASSROOM is an il- 
lustrated, 48-page report covering every 
phase of seating, lighting, and decora- 
tion problems in the classroom and their 
effect on children’s posture, vision, and 
general welfare. (American Seating 
Company) 


NEW BOOKLETS TO HELP TEACH MENSTRU- 

AL HYGIENE. Indicate number desired for 

each age group. 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A book- 
let for teen-age girls 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for pre-adolescents 

3. Its Much Easier When You Know. 
A booklet for fully matured girls 

(Personal Products Corporation) 


How To Apply FOR A SUMMER JOB con- 
tains information on the proper pro- 
cedures to use in applying for summer 
employment in such organizations as 
hotels, summer camps, national parks, 
steamship lines, resorts, ranches, and 
industrial firms. One copy to a teacher. 
(National Directory Service) 


Articles on teaching methods in reading. 
TEACHERS SERVICE Publications Nos. 1- 
3. Reprints of recent articles by Nila 
Banton Smith. (Silver Burdett Com- 
pany) 


TEACHING WITH THE TACHISTOSCOPE- 
a 20-page manual, explaining what the 
tachistoscope is, gives complete instruc- 
tions for using in the areas of reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic. (Society for 
Visual Education) 


An InviTATION TO EXPERIMENT WITH 
FrEEDOM oF CuHorce. An experimental 
unit for intermediate and junior high 
school social studies classes. (General 
Mills, Inc.) 


ExcHANGE Your HoME FOR THE SuUM- 
MER. A device for families to exchange 
living accommodations for the summer 
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which will offer an opportunity for 
summer study and vacation pleasures in 
a Long Island Village located within 40 
minutes of New York City. College cat- 
alog upon request. (Adelphi College) 


76a WHat Every TEACHER WANTS TO KNow 
ABOUT GOALS IN SPELLING. A 13-page 
descriptive booklet showing the improved 
instructional material designed to de- 
velop spelling of all words—not merely 
those in the basic list. (Webster Pub- 
lishing Company) 


77a SUMMER Tours TO WESTERN WONDER- 
LANDS is illustrated in full color. (Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway) 


Local Branches 

The Committee on Local Branches 
held its first meeting for 1953 at PSEA 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, January 
30 and 31. Mrs. Gladys P. Cannon, 
chairman, Wilkinsburg, presided. 

The secretary reviewed the work of 
the Committee since 1934, then reports 
for 1952 and plans for 1953 of the 
Local Branch Leaders Conferences, Re- 
port Form, and Workshop were dis- 
cussed.—R. C. WEBSTER, Secretary 


Ethies 


The Commission on Professional 
Ethics met at PSEA Headquarters on 
January 30 and 31, George A. Eichler, 
chairman, presiding. The members 
planned the contents for an ethics kit 
and suggestions for improvement of 
ethical behavior of members.—GRACE 
I]. KAUFFMAN, Secretary 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency .. 280 


MUCEDHT CONCRE 00,5 55 cc 6 6 eco edon hoes 270 | 
Albert Teachers Agency ........ 280 
American Book Co. .......... ree (0 


American Seating Co. ....Inside front cover 
Association of American Railroads .. 275 


Baltimore Teachers Agency ..... 280 
Better the World Press .......... 270 
Binney & Smitlht Co. ........0 5... . 236 
Bituminous Coal Institute ........... 237 
Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. .... . 280 
Central Teachers Agency .......... . 280 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway .... 274 
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Voca-Cola Cojo. 6: 25: Inside back cover | 
Dorsey: “bowres Eies 25 <)+2...20 22 Sore o. 278 
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Educators Mutual Insurance Co. .... 234 
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Laidlaw Brothers . ee eee 272 
McGill University .... : 268 
Macmillan Company . Pet eee a 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. nm 238 
Penns Valley Publishers, Inc. ...... 236 
Pennsylvania State College ... 233, 268 
Personal Products Corporation 278 
Pittsburgh Teachers Bureau .... 280 
Pocono Manor Inn ee 268 
Rand McNally & Co. .. sie 240 
Row, Peterson & Co. 238, 271 
Scribner’s Sons, Charles 238 


Silver Burdett Co. .. 

Singer Co., Inc., L. W. 

Society for Visual .Education 

State Teachers Colleges, .. 

Strahan Teacher Agency 

Teachers Protective Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. .. 

Temple University 

University of Pittsburgh 

Washington National Insurance Co. 

Webster Publishing Co. 

Wrigley, William, Jr., Co. . 





Easy-to-Handle-Project 


An idea we hope you find interesting and useful 


239 
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Pebble-Painting 


Here’s resourceful project that helps develop appreciation of 
form and its relation to materials of expression. It gives young people an 


understanding through experience that in art the idea of expression 


is related to the function and form of the materials. 





(big) to 4 inch (small) ; ofany 
color, kind, texture, or shape. 
Let them select pebbles they 
like, and that remind them of 
something. 


Have the pebbles scrubbed nice 
and clean. Use India ink with 
a small paint brush. 


Suggest the children keep 
their outlines simple, as 
this is very important for 
good results. The shape of 
the pebble will be the art- 


ist’s source of inspiration. 


EVERYONE enjoys delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 


Have your students 


stones from 5 inches 












Smooth pebbles are easier to paint 


collect any size of upon than rough ones, although 


rough pebbles make nice lively- 


and log cabins. 


any age group. 


looking lambs, pineapples 
This project can be used for 


For ages where projects 
need a practical application, 
these painted pebbles make 
», novel paperweights, in- 
) vitations, place cards, 


or desk and table orna- 


re ments. If light in weight, 
€3:;; could be glued to 
pin and earring backs 
for costume jewelry. 




















NUMBERS 
AT 
WORK 


by 


PATTON and YOUNG 


Completely new arithmetic 
texts—new from the ground 
up—not a revision! Sound in 
method, appealing and chal- 
lenging to pupils, and beauti- 
ful with glowing color. Based 
on leading courses of study 
and the best of recent re- 
search. To see these books is 
to want to use them. To use 
them is to want to keep them, 
for they do the job! 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 


C. S. Hottenstein, 
Frank Tempone 


IROQUOIS 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office 
Iroquois Building 
Syracuse, New York 
New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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| schools, 


NOTES AND NEWS 


SAMUEL J. STEINBERGER, JR., former- 
ly principal of the Hopewell Township 
has succeeded Warren R. 


| Smith as assistant superintendent of 
Bedford County schools. 


Joun E. Davis, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, has been presented the 
Benjamin Rush Award by the Indiana 


| County Medical Society and Auxiliary. 


This award is given annually to a lay- 
man in Indiana County who has con- 
tributed the most in the field of medi- 
cine. Doctor Davis received the award 
for his outstanding work for the Indi- 
ana County Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. 


GeorceE A. EICHLER, superintendent 
of Northampton schools, received the 
Golden Deeds Award, the highest hon- 
or given by the National Exchange 
Club. The framed certificate given Doc- 





tor Eichler carries the citation, “For | 
| service and activity in scouting, reli- | 
gion, education, and the Chamber of 


Commerce.” 


Rosert F. Wess, a member of the 
business education faculty at the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, since 1922, 


retired on February 1. In all, Mr. | 
Webb has been in the education profes- | 
| sion for 4114 years. | 


R. Lioyp Jones, who has been serv- 
ing as public school business adviser 


in the Department of Public Instruc- | 


tion, has been appointed by Superin- 


tendent Francis B. Haas to complete the | 
| unexpired term of Superintendent Ches- 


ter B. Dissinger of Pike County. Before 
1948, Mr. Jones had been supervising 
principal of the Shinglehouse Borough 
schools. He had also been a teacher 


| in the rural schools of Pennsylvania 
| and of social studies and mathematics 


in the high school at Doylestown. 


MartTINn H. LusBovsky, social studies 
and English teacher in Cecil Township 
High School, McDonald, was one of 
three teachers to win the Scholastic 
Teacher Magazine’s European Travel 
Award. He will spend seven weeks in 


| Europe this spring, all expenses paid. 
The awards were given for papers on | 


“Why I Want to Go to Europe.” 


WALTER A. KEARNEY, at present as- 


sociate professor of education and di- | 


rector of teacher placement at the 


Pennsylvania State College, has been | 


| appointed secretary of the Governor’s 
| Committee on Educational Television 
| for Pennsylvania. Last year, Mr. Kear- 








Vacation 
Question 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Q. What sort of vacations do you feature? 
A. Escorted, all-expense tours. 


Q. What does this mean? 


A. One moderate charge covers every 
expense —rail, Pullman, all meals, 
hotels and lodges, all sightseeing. 
Every tour is accompanied by compe- 
tent escort. Tours vary in length from 
8 to 15 days. 


Q. Where do your tours go? 


A. To the best of the ‘Vacation West.” 
To California, Colorado, Utah; to our 
National Parks—Yellowstone, Grand 
Teton, Zion, Bryce Canyon, Grand 
Canyon, Rocky Mountain, Mt. Rainier 
and Yosemite; to the Pacific North- 
west, including Sun Valley, and 
Canadian Rockies. 


Q. Can | get detailed information? 


A. Assuredly. Merely send for free copy 
of our 68-page vacation book, WEST- 
ERN SUMMER TOURS, which gives 
day-by-day descriptions of each tour. 
Mail coupon today or see your travel 
agent. 





C. H. Mertens, Manager 

Department of Tours 

North Western-Union Pacific 

148 S. Clark Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me free copy of your 68- 

page book, WESTERN SUMMER TOURS. 


Name 





Street. 





Zone. State. 


City 


NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 
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ney served as executive secretary of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision for Pennsylvania. 


“HELPS FOR TEACHERS OF THE For- 
EIGN BorN” is a new publication edited 
and distributed by the Committee for 
the Foreign Born of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the United States. 
It will serve as a clearinghouse of in- 
formation, list new materials, discuss 
new methods, report legislative changes, 
discuss new legislation, and answer 
questions. For four issues a year, send 
the subscription price of $1 with your 
name and address to “Helps,” AEA 
Committee for the Foreign Born, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


THE Micuican CoL.Lece or MINING 
AND TECHNOLOGY, Houghton, Michi- 
gan, offers the United States Scholar- 
ship annually to a representative stu- 
dent of the State of Pennsylvania. The 
scholarship carries remission of matric- 
ulation and tuition fees for a four-year 
course. For detailed information rela- 
tive to qualifications required of appli- 
cants, address communications to D. E. 
Crosley, Deputy Superintendent, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Box 
911, Harrisburg. 


SENIOR STUDENTS in the commercial 
course of Shinglehouse High School 
won thirteen awards in December, 
1952, from the Gregg Shorthand Com- 
pany of New York. Nine awards were 
as Junior Member, Order of Gregg 
Artists, three were certificates of mem- 
bership in the Order of Gregg Artists, 
and one was a Gregg typing speed cer- 
tificate for 42 words a minute. M. Ger- 
trude Taylor is the commercial teacher 
in Shinglehouse High School. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS for wom- 
en at Syracuse University are offered 
to graduate students or teachers who 
are interested in preparing themselves 
for student personnel work as advisers 
of girls, deans of women, or other 
positions in student personnel adminis- 
tration. For application forms and de- 
tailed information, address Ruth Had- 
dock, assistant director, Student Per- 
sonnel Graduate Program, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10, New York. 
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THE TEAMWORK. 


? 


YOU DONT Cee ! 


When you look at a freight train as it goes by, 
you are likely to see the cars of many different 
railroads. But you won't see the teamwork that 
makes this possible — teamwork that means a lot 
to you. For without it, we could not have the con- 
tinent-wide commerce which enables American 
producers to ship to distant markets and gives you 


a wide choice in the things you buy. 





3 ome < 3 . ota.” 
Typical of this teamwork is the standard 
coupler with which any car or locomotive 
of any railroad can be coupled to cars or 
locomotives of any other railroad. These 
cars roll on tracks that are of standard 
gauge — 4 feet, 8% inches between rails, 











And here’s another striking example 
of railroad teamwork. When necessary, 
railroads in every part of the country con- 
tribute to the great freight car pool which 
is concentrated in the wheat belt in ad- 
vance of the harvest. Then, loaded in 
freight cars, the grain starts on its long 
journey that ends when you pass the 
bread at your table. 










Another good example of railroad 
teamwork is the fact that all the parts of 
all the 1,750,000 freight cars that the 
railroads own are so standardized that re- 
pairs and replacements can be made in 
any railroad shop anywhere inthecountry. 











So when you watch a train go by, with 
its cars from so many different railroads, 
you are watching a fine example of Amer- 
ican teamwork. This teamwork, plus re- 
search and investment, has made possi- 
ble the rail system that hauls more freight, 
more miles, and does it at a lower average 
charge, than any other form of general 
transportation in the world. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 5. 


wa You'll enjoy THE 
%_ | RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


* 
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NEW ... The Spellers That Read Like Readers 


Language Arts Spellers 


EMMETT A. BETTS 
P. A. KILLGALLON 
MARY LOUISE FRIEBELE 






Easy-to-read 
The vocabulary used in the stories, exercises, rules, di- 
rections, etc., is carefully controlled for maximum read- 
ability. It is based on vocabulary with which the child 
is already familiar through the basic readers of pre- 
ceding grades. 


Easy-to-learn 

The spelling vocabulary was selected on the basis of all 
known criteria and was especially influenced by words 
which the pupil has met in preceding years in his basic 
readers. This stress on familiar words is just one of 
many factors which help the child learn to spell. 


Easy-to-teach 

Practical, timesaving Teacher’s Guide Books implement 
the philosophy and method of the program and provide 
suggested activities and test sentences in context. 


American Book Company 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 








UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
1953 


CALENDAR OF SESSIONS IN WHICH 
GRADUATE COURSES ARE OFFERED 


en ee rer June 8—June 27 
Pymatuning Laboratory of Field Biology 

I oc i out ace June 8—August 28 

Formal Classwork ......... June 29—August 21 
Pre-Two Weeks ............... June 15—June 26 
TN os hx os oe e ake. June 29—August 7 
Eight Weeks—Science ......... June 15—August 7 
Twelve Weeks—Mathematics ... June 8—August 28 
Six Weeks Evening ............ June 15—July 24 
Post-Two Weeks .............. August 10—August 21 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
Director, Summer Sessions 
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Necrology 


| GEorRGE E. CoLEMAN, retired Jeannette 
school teacher, December 26 


Anna M. BLAck, teacher in the Phila- 
delphia schools before her retirement 
last June, December 27 


Rosert T. HuTcHINson, teacher in 
Bethlehem schools for 39 years be- 
fore his retirement in October, De- 
cember 27 


ANNA STRAUSNER, teacher in Bushkill 
Township, Northampton County, 
January 3 

Mary E. De.aney, Philadelphia school 
teacher for more than 40 years be- 
fore her retirement about three years 
ago 

Mrs. EsteLtteE M. Partuum, former 
Pittsburgh teacher, January 


WituiaM P. ALLEN, Davenport, Flori- 
da, former superintendent of schools 
in Mt. Lebanon, retired, January 5 


SAMUEL GRANT SARVER, 87, Newport, 
rural school teacher in Perry County 
for more than 50 years, December 


30 


CLINTON S. FELMLEE, 83, Easton, 
teacher for 43 years before his re- 
tirement in 1932, December 21 

Simon M. Hunn, teacher in the Phila- 


delphia schools for 45 years, De- 
cember 21 


Rosert E. Bianc, head of English and 
foreign language departments, Si- 
mon Gratz High School, Philadel- 
phia, December 12 


Mrs. MarcareT H. SHarFer, Blooms- 
burg, teacher in Center consolidated 
school, Center Township, before her 
retirement in 1941, November 5 


Mrs. Dora H. Lane, teacher in the 
Pittsburgh public schools for 30 
years, January 27 

Mrs. ELEANOR BarcEsser, Pittsburgh, 
teacher for 42 years before her re- 
tirement in 1940, January 30 


ELEANOR E. GREEN, music teacher in 
Pittsburgh schools, February 20, 
1952 


Grac—E M. FRAME, Reading, retired 
teacher, January 13 


Lucy M. Rutu, teacher in the Read- 
ing schools from 1903 until her re- 
tirement in 1944, January 12 


| Minnie J. Wertz, first grade teacher 
for 26 years in the Blawnox, Alle- 
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Here's Creyhounds Moot Popular 
EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY KIT 
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De- 
Another big printing of the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s popular 
wall display and lesson topics for classroom use is now ready for you. 
The 8-foot wall display, Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
lel- Highways, dramatically shows natural color photographs 
of ten memorable scenes found along the highways of America. 
ns- Its companion piece, the 8-page study of highway transportation 
ted with suggested classroom activities, explains in simple language 
her How to See America by Highway. 
Youll find, as have teachers all over America, that Greyhound’s 
new educational display kit is ideal for use as an informative 
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-- teaching aid, and as a handsome classroom decoration. 
xh, 
re- ‘a 
The coupon brings you r 1 
+ ° 1 
in these popular teaching aids 
20, H FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY : 
' Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box : 
815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of “Wayside Wonders i 
ed Along America’s Highways” educational display kit. (One to i 
classroom, please.) uJ 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








FREE 


EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL! 


Here is the latest list of booklets pre- 
pared by the makers of MODESS and 
designed to help you teach that delicate 
subject .. . menstrual hygiene. 


gheny County, public schools, Janu- 
ary 26 


Mrs. GERALDINE WITMAN GETTY, 
teacher in the Hershey grade school, 
January 26 


Plan NOW your 


§ U M M E R T0 U R | AticE E. MILLER, teacher in the Wil- 
1 9 5 3 | kinsburg Borough schools for four- 
—_——. —me | | 


teen years, November 6, 1952 
| Georce A. Mincemoyer, Mechanics- | 











( ) CORONATION TOUR. 
Greyhound transportation to 
New York, Plane or SS Queen 
Elizabeth to Europe. Visit 7 
countries following Coronation. 
(4 reservations yet available) 


( ) NEW ENGLAND-CAN- 
ADA. Luxury cruise on St. 
Lawrence, Eastern Canada and 
New England States. 


( ) Attend NEA at MIAMI 
BEACH. See Florida and Cuba. 


( ) ALASKA. Lovely Lake 
Louise, Alcan Highway to 
Alaska. Delightful luxury cruise 
on return to Seattle. 


( ) MEXICO. Mexico City, 
sightseeing tours in surrounding 
area. 


( ) MEET COAST TOUR. 
Annual 40-day tour, see the 
best in the West, festivities, 
National Parks: Tia Juana, 
Mexico to Vancouver, Canada. 


( ) CALIFORNIA TOUR. 
22-days, festivities and high- 
lights of country en route. 
*With or without college credit. 
*Ist class hotels every night. 
*Best sightseeing, experienced 
conductors. 


Check tours of interest, and mail 
coupon to 


Mrs. Daisy C. Dorsey 


DORSEY TOURS, INC. 
504 Elizabeth Avenue 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 


Address 
City 


County 








burg, superintendent of schools in | 
Renovo before his retirement, Janu- | 
ary 24 | 
| VeRNA F. Peck, principal of Conoy | 


Township High School, Lancaster | 
County, since 1918, January 21 


Mrs. Maset BonSALL McF appr, | 
Drexel Hill, teacher in Delaware | 


County schools for many years, Jan- | 
uary 


| Mrs. H. AmetiA Brown, Bethlehem, 
public school teacher, January 19 


| 
| FLorence G. Hitt Graysurn, retired | 
Pittsburgh teacher, January 14 | 


Joun E. Brery, St. Cloud, Florida, for- 
mer school teacher of Bradford, De- 
cember 12 


MarcGarRET Burke, Towanda, teacher in 
Harrisburg schools before her retire- 
ment two years ago, December 29, | 


1952 


| Wituiam A. Nartzincer, Hamburg, 
retired school teacher, January 29 


Water Hutt Passmore, principal of | 
the junior high school, State College, | 
and teacher for 33 years, December 


31, 1952 


Mitprep E. Ferry, Haddock, first 
grade teacher in the Kline Township 
school, Schuylkill County, December | 
4, 1952 


Eva J. ENGLISH, former teacher in New 
Castle Senior High School, January | 
27 
| FRANK ArmstroNG Dusots, Bala-Cyn- 
wyd, superintendent of Lower Meri- 


on schools before his retirement on 
July 1, 1952, February 2 


ELLEN M. Geyer, retired University of | 
Pittsburgh professor of English, Feb- | 
ruary 2 | 


FREDERICK L. Ponp, consultant, Cur- | 
riculum Revision, Department of | 
Public Instruction, February 4 


Ernst A. STOCKER, adviser, Secondary | 
Education, Department of Public | 
Instruction, February 4 


1. “Sally and Mary and Kate 


wondered,” a simple introduction to 


the subject of menstruation for pre-teen 
girls, is clearly and tactfully written. 


= 


2. “Growing Up and Liking It,” 
a brightly illustrated booklet for teen- 
age girls, discusses menstruation and 
offers helpful advice on health, poise 
and grooming. 


3. “It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know,” a booklet intended for fully 
matured girls, gives detailed informa- 
tion about using tampons for sanitary 
protection. 

You may order as many copies of 
these booklets as you wish . . . abso- 
lutely free! Write Anne Shelby, Edu- 
cational Director, Personal Products 
Corp., Box 66-3 Milltown, N. J. or mail 
coupon below. 


AnneShelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5366-3, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me: 


[| booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


(J booklets ‘‘Growing Up and Liking It’ 


[_] booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 





State 
(Offer good only in U.S. A.) 
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Denton M. ALBRIGHT, superintendent 
of Crafton schools from 1938 until 
1951 when he retired to become a 
member of the faculty at Westmin- 
ster College, February 4 


FLORENCE FE. HOLLENBACHER, former 
teacher in the Reading schools, Feb- 
ruary l 


Calendar 


March 5-7—National Conf. on Higher 
Education, Chicago, Illinois 

March 13—English-Speech Dept., third 
Annual Conf., State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg 


March 14—Mathematics Conference, | 


State Teachers College, Millersville 


March 19-21—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. State H. S. Orchestra Festival, 
Sharon 


March 19-21—National Science Teach- 
ers Assn. Convention, Pittsburgh 


March 20-21—Eighth Annual Eastern | 
Pa. School Library Conference, State | 


Teachers College, Millersville 


March 29-April 2—National Assn. of 
Deans of Women, NEA, Chicago, 


Illinois 


April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 5-11—Conservation Week 

April 9—Spring Arbor Day 


April 11—Pennsylvania Council for | 


the Social Studies, 
Hotel, Harrisburg 


April 15-18—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 


Philadelphia 
April 16—Fifth Annual Conf., North- 


Harrisburger 


western Pennsylvania Council for | 


the Social Studies, State Teachers 
College, Edinboro 


April 16-18—Pa. Music Educators 


Assn. State Collegiate Chorus Festi- 


val, Drexel Institute 


April 17-18—Annual Meeting, 
Safety Educators Assn., Hershey 


April 17-18—Pa. Future Teachers of 
America State Convention, Lebanon 
Valley College, Annville 


April 17-18—Middle States Council for 
the Social Studies, Hotel Henry 
Hudson, New York City 


April 18—Pa. Business Educators’ 


Assn. Western Conference, Indiana 
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April 18—Junior Classical League 
Convention, Glen Rock 


April 19-23—Kastern District Conv., 
NEA Dept. of American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh 


April 23-25—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League State Finals Con- 
test, University of Pittsburgh 

April 25—Pa. Business Educators’ 
Assn. Eastern Conference, Hershey 


May 1-2—District I Conv., Eastern 
Arts Assn., with the cooperation of 
the Pa. Art Education Assn., Hotel 
Webster Hall, Pittsburgh 


May 1-3—Northeast Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Dept. of Classroom 


Teachers, Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 


May 2—Twenty-First Annual Business 
Education Contest and Office Ma- 
chines Show, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 








ARE YOUR SAVINGS 


Sate? 











W HAT would happen to your 
savings if you were the victim 
of a sudden illness or accident? 
Would you have to use your 
savings to meet hospital ex- 
penses and _ doctors’ bills? 
Would your income continue 
during your incapacity? 





None of these questions need 
trouble you. You can protect 
your savings and income easily 
and inexpensively by taking 
out a Teachers Special Policy, 
designed by the Teachers Pro- 
tective Mutual to give you 
complete income _ protection. 
Specially adaptable, you can 
“tailor” the policy to suit your 


needs. You decide the amount 
of the monthly benefit you 
want to receive—up to $200.00. 
You decide when you want 
payments to begin—on the first 
day, if you want it. And you 
can pay for it whenever you 
want—annually, semi-annually, 
or quarterly. And you can add 
“riders” to get increased hos- 
pitalization or surgical bene- 
fits. 





Find out today about this new 
kind of income protection. 
Mail us this coupon. We'll 
send you complete information 
immediately! 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

LANCASTER, PENNA. 

NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 


COUPON 


Please send me complete information on TPM’S Teacher’s 


Special Policy. 





Council of 


Wilkes 


May 2—Pennsylvania 
Teachers of Mathematics, 
College, Wilkes-Barre 


May 7-8—State Conference, Pa. Fed- 
eration of Junior Historians, Educa- 
tion Building, Harrisburg 

May 7-9—Pa. Music Educators Assn. 
State High School Chorus Festival, 
Kittanning 


June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, Mi- 


July 6-17—Tenth Annual Classroom 
Teachers National Conf. aboard SS 
Nuevo Dominicano 

July 28-30—Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals Conference, Pennsylvania 
State College 

July 31-August 4—WCOTP, Oxford, 
England 

August 17-21—PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders Workshop, Penn Hall, 


September 30-October 1—Annual Edu. 


cation Congress, Harrisburg 


October 7—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 


October 7-10—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 


October 9—Eastern Convention Dis. 
trict, Reading 


October 13-14—Pennsylvania State 


ami Beach, Florida Chambersburg School Directors Assn. Convention, 


a = a ae — | Harrisburg 

October 15-16—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 





BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Bureau M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 


W. D. GRUELICH 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
PHONE — WRITE — VISIT 


Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


October 29—Northeastern Convention 
District, Wilkes-Barre 


8-14—American Education 











November 
Week 
December 28-30—PSEA Convention, 

Harrisburg 








TEACHERS NEEDED aH CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
‘ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Phone 3-5797 





No charge to school officials 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


A large and permanent clientele 





C. H. Gordinier, Manager 


TEACHERS 


ADAMS éiaincr 
WE PLACE TEACHERS 


NO REGISTRATION FEE—I4TH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 











THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


200 Sunrise Highway Long Island, N. Y. 


Excellent Teaching and Administrative Positions at Top Salaries Available in the Eastern 
States Especially in New York State and on Long Island. 


Rockville Centre 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies Write for Registration Form 




















THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


617-18 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for next year 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid 


Kingsley { agi 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 


generations. 


Personal Discriminating E. F. Maloney 
Service 


E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 














TEACHERS NEEDED—El tary—S 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not tie Teees through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
management—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 
Write immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 73rd Year 
NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


ry—College. We have officially listed, 





Member NATA 

















y~-Seeking a Position?™ 
| Many school and college positions 


listed, Middle and South Atlantic 
States. Write, telling us about yourself. 


The Baltimore i) Agency 


William K. Yoc 
516 N. Charles St., 
Member N. 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
(Founded 1924) 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent, our specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at 
your service. 

Atlantic 1-5398 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 


Mer 
‘Taiteas i, Md. 
A. T.A. 











Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, M 














Excellent Teaching Positions are available 
STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 

Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 


Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 34th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
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